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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 17, 1929. 


To The Members of the Annual Convention of 
The Retail Credit Men's Association: 


Gentlemen: 

I appreciate the great importance 
of the work done by the members of your Associa- 
tion in their daily round of duty, safesuarding 
the local reservoirs of credit throughout the 
country and thereby stabilizing the whole national 
structure of commerce. The interchange of methods 
and ideas at your annual gatherings is likewise most 
useful. I trust you may have a thoroushly success- 
ful convention at Nashville. 


Yours faithfully, J 
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SPEEDIER? 
YES, SIR 


Saves 10% 
\ to 20% of 
\ Pay Roll 










McDONALD GRAVITY-LOCK LOCK BINDER 


(Trade Mark) 


You would scarcely realize, without seeing with your own eyes, just how easy 
a McDONALD GRAVITY-LOCK BINDER is to operate, and how it speeds 
up work. In every test entered into to determine speed of operation, this MCDONALD 
GRAVITY-LOCK BINDER has defeated all competition. It actually saves from 10% 
to 20°% of the payroll, as has been proved in many offices. A slight pressure on the 
back of the BINDER opens it. The two illustrations shown, indicate how this binder 
is used for extracting or inserting sheets and for 
reference work. 





ye cae | Descriptive Book— ‘ 
| | FREE 


An interesting 24-page 
book—giving full details re- 
garding the construction and 
operation of a McDONALD , 
GRAVITY-LOCK BINDER, 
also the experiences of many 
offices using this binder, will 
be sent free on request. No 
obligation, simply ask for 
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Her Authorization 


on the Actual Check Fixes Responsibility 


they never see? Must they accept the spoken 
word as fact? If so, what do their errors cost you 
each year? 


Dy YOU ask your authorizers to approve charge checks 


These are questions store executives must answer for them- 
selves. Credit authorization, at best, requires utmost care. 
To safely approve charge slips, authorizers must not be asked 
to take someone’s word for the information that is best veri- 
fied by actual sight. 


Charge checks must be brought to the authorizer. She 
must see the salescheck. Then, and only then, does she know 
—beyond question of a doubt—what she is approving. 


Lamson Store Systems whisk the itemized salescheck from 
the salesperson to authorizer with speed and certainty. Guess- 
work as to customer’s name and amount of sale is positively 
removed. The authorizer knows what she is approving. And 
when she places her stamp of approval on the salescheck 
itself she fixes her responsibility, 





Ask the Lamson Store Service Representative in your Sega ee _—— 
section to tell you more about this safe, speedy system of meet the requirements 
authorizing credits. Write us and he will gladly call on you. of individual stores. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LAMSOR SS ee 
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HAT Retailers and Retail Credit 
Managers are recognizing the 
control and intelligent handling 

of Consumer Credit as the most im- 
portant feature of the Retail business 
of today, is evidenced by the fact that 
over one thousand Retail Credit 
Granters, representing forty-five states 
and the Dominion of Canada attended 
the Convention of the National Retail 
Credit Association at Nashville, the 
week of June 17. 


Every angle of Consumer Credit 
was discussed in the Convention, in 
Group Conferences and among indi- 
viduals, and it was the universal opin- 
ion that great strides had been made 
during the past few years in stabilizing 
Credit extension without in any way 
reducing the volume of business. 


This stabilization is due to the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association and 
its success in building a Community 
Credit Policy in cities where the Mer- 
chants and Credit Managers have 
organized Local units affiliated with 
the National. 


The Program mapped out by the 
Officers and Directors at the post-Con- 
vention meeting indicates even greater 
developments in organization, educa- 
tion and standardization this year. 


The selection of Toronto, Canada as 
the place for holding the next Conven- 
tion is a decided step forward and 
means a blending of the Retail Credit 


interests of Canada with the United 
States. 


The further increase of the efficiency 
of our Reporting Service Bureaus 
through a staff of trained field super- 
visors means centralizing the Report- 
ing on all classes of consumer or in- 
dividual credit in our organization. 


Every member of the National 
Retail Credit Association can take 


justifiable pride in the accomplish- 


ments of the organization, and with 
the realization that by putting his 
shoulder to the wheel we can do greater 
things for the Merchant and the Credit 
Manager, resolve now to become an 
active and presistent “‘booster” of the 
National Association. 


Mr. William Nelson Taft of Phila- 
delphia, Editor of the Retail Ledger, 
in a speech before the Convention, 
stated the biggest problem facing the 
Retailer today was Credit extension; 
its use as a selling medium, and its 
safeguarding so as to make it profitable. 


We have a big task as Credit ex- 
ecutives, and the centralization of our 
entire membership upon the National 
idea of a Community Credit Policy, 
which means Sound Credits and 
Prompt Payments, is the only way to 
achieve success. 


AY Mrrettrck 
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Your Administration 





Each year, when the new President is elected, it is a natural 
thing for our members to wonder what his administration will 
produce. When we stop to properly analyze the matter, we come 
to the full realization that it is not the administration of the indi- 
vidual or group of people, but the administration of the entire 
membership. 


We have in St. Louis, thoroughly equipped administration 
offices. The main objective is service to the members. We will be 
better able to render real service when your wants are made known 
in a specific manner direct. The Service Department has made a 
wonderful record of accomplishments and progress, and they too are 
eager to be of more service to our membership. 


For this year we are to concentrate on Service, Education, Legis- 
lation and Membership. While there are many other important 
things to be worked out, they are all directly or indirectly related 
to the above. Therefore, we urge everybody to assist us in every way 
possible to carry on intelligently the progressive and interesting 
program that we have prepared. Do not regard it as my administra- 
tion because we want you to feel that it is your ‘administration. 


Let us all work together with a common purpose, definite goal 


and kindred ideals. 


Our purpose to render service to those who entrust their 
important charge business in our care. 


The goal, the constant aim for a better understanding of our 
problems as they effect the modern business trends. 


Help us to make your administration a success by your personal 
contributions and activities. 


Justin H. Edgerton, 


President 
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Justin H. Edgerton, Credit Manager of 


USTIN H. EDGERTON 


f McCreery’s, New York, unanimously elected President of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 
Mr. Edgerton has been an outstanding figure in the Association for years, and was elected Vice-President 
in 1928. He served two years as President of the Associated Retail Credit Men of New York. For ten years 


he was Credit Manager of Best & Company, New York, and for the past six years of James McCreery & 
Company 


He is much interested in Credit education, and as Chairman of the National Retail Credit Association Edu- 
tational Committee, prepared the class study, to be used this fall and winter. He is on the staff of the Univer- 
‘ity of New York and devotes many evenings each year to lecturing to students of Credit and Commercial 


lasses. He is co-author of a number of books on the subject of Retail Credit, the latest being “Retail Credit 
Procedure.” 
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Work of the Federal Trade Commission 


An Address by HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREYS, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., at Nashville Convention, June 1929 


HE Federal Trade Com- 

mission—about which I 

presume you want me to 
talk—-was created some fifteen 
years ago. By the way, I will 
say I have prepared a speech 
that I give to the papers, I al- 
ways do that, and then give an- 
other one. I would not inflict on 
this audience the reading of a 
speech, so I am going to forget 
it and talk to you a little while 
about the business of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Trade 
some fifteen years ago, the Sher- 
man Law was the only anti-trust 
law on our statute books ; the ex- 


Commission, 


act meaning of that law, no one 
knew then and no one knows to- 
day. Lawyers differed, judges 
disagreed and courts divided, 
and it often happens that a man 
will secure the best legal advice 
obtainable, follow it and afterwards he is prosecuted 
and convicted or fined and imprisoned, upon the de 
cision of a divided court. The injustice of punish 
ment under such circumstances appealed to the public 
conscience, and especially the effect of punishment 
under such circumstances was so disturbing and so 
disastrous to American business that there was an im- 
perative demand that there be some relief from this 
condition, so intolerable. There was a demand that 
somewhere, at some place, the American citizen should 
have an opportunity to have some authority to pass 
upon whether or not he was: violating the anti-trust 
laws, guilty of unfair practices, before fine and im 
prisonment. ‘The result was the creation of the Fed 
eral Trade Commission. 

Our duty is to pass upon unfair practices and warn 
the party accused of violating the law to cease and de 
sist, and if they do that, they cannot be punished by 
the Federal Trade Commission or by the courts for 
any act they have committed up to that time. 

Prior to the time that I went upon the Federal 
Trade Commission, four years ago, the practices and 
the policies of the Commission were entirely different 
from what they are today. I will refer to them briefly, 
so you can see the difference. 

In those days, when a complaint was made against 
a concern, a corporation, we sent our investigators; 





HON. WILLIAM E. 


they investigated the case; some- 
times this investigation was quite 
complete, sometimes it was su- 
perficial, and always it was ex- 
ploited. Upon that report, the 
Commission issued a complaint 
and, at the same time they issued 
the complaint, they gave out a 
statement of the supposed facts. 
This statement, coming with the 
official stamp of the Commis- 
sion, was given wide publicity, 
especially if the parties were 
prominent, if the political effect 
might be great, or if the allega- 
tion were sagacious. It fre- 
quently happened that those ac- 
cused knew nothing of it what- 
ever until they saw themselves 
denounced in screaming head- 
lines on front pages, as violators 
of the country’s laws. 

It frequently 
fact, it occurred in fifty per cent 
of the cases, when they came to 


happened, in 
HUMPHREYS 


trial, the accusations were wrong, that no law had 
been violated and the case was dismissed, after six 
But that 
dismissal did not bring any headlines in the press, 
that was not news, that furnished no socialistic 


months or six years, as the case may be. 


propaganda. / 

Let me give you just one illustration: The Federal 
Trade Commission issued a complaint against a cor- 
poration charged with violating the Clayton Act, by 
having acquired the stock of two competing corpora- 
tions. Wide publicity was given to it, the case came 
to trial six months afterward and was dismissed, it 
was found that the action was perfectly legitimate. 
But what a travesty on justice—that complaint they 
had issued and the publicity they gave it, destroyed 
the corporation’s credit, it had arranged to borrow 
some forty millions of dollars, to carry out the trans- 
action; it was driven into bankruptcy, the two cor- 
porations whose stock they had acquired went into 
bankruptcy, those who had invested their money in 
stocks and bonds lost it all; all those who were injured 
were left entirely without redress. 

You do not see things that way any more. We do 
not publish the facts until we have tried the case and 
know what they are. We no longer accept mere acct 
sation as evidence; we no longer try our cases in the 
press; we try to enforce the law, as enacted by Con 
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gress and interpreted by the Courts. Now, what you 
want to know is what the Federal Trade Commission 
is doing, today, to protect honest business. I will try 
and outline it briefly. We receive an average of 
forty-five complaints a month. I do not use “com- 
plaints” in the strictly legal sense, but simply someone 
complains about some party having violated the Anti- 
Trust Laws. Many of the complaints are without 
foundation; many of the people accused at once dis- 
continue the practice, when they are notified; many 
of them sign stipulations to cease and desist, and some 
of them we have to issue a complaint against to try 
the case. These cases include almost everything under 
the sun, that enters into modern civilization, from the 
perambulator in which the baby rides, as to whether it 
is made of wicker or paper or wire, to everything that 


N 


the same freight upon it that he would have paid if 
he had bought it in Pittsburgh; in other words, the 
rate from Pittsburgh was added to the price. It was 
apparent that that was an unfair practice, that it led 
to monopoly. We brought suit against them, issued an 
order and they obeyed it. 

[ am not an economist, know nothing of that line 
of study, but the Farm Bureau and many farm organi- 
zations here in the Middle West estimated that that 
decision saved thirty million dollars, annually, to the 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley. Economists 
throughout the country hailed it as one of the great- 
est victories for American industry in the history of 
the nation. If they are right or even approximately 
right, that saved millions of dollars to the people of 
thts country. A somewhat similar case is what is 





baby will drink or eat or wear 
or use, from the cradle to the 
grave, and the character of the 
monument that may be erected 
over it after death. 

These cases may be divided 
roughly into two classes, the first 
class is the class that restrains 
trade and leads to monopoly; 
the second class, unfair prac- 
tices, like unfair advertisements 
in newspapers and magazines, 
using your competitor’s trade 
mark, misrepresenting the char- 
acter and quality of the goods. 
This last class of cases are as 
numerous as human cunning can 
invent, and the Federal Trade 
Commission is the only authority 
that has control over it. 

Now, of the first class of 
cases, I will give you one or two 
illustrations, perhaps the most 
noted is what is known as the 
“Pittsburgh Plus.” I am sorry 
to have to talk to you on so dry 
a subject on so hot a morning 
as this, and I will hurry it as 
much as I can, but most of these 
business men will be interested 
in these cases. 

The Pittsburgh Plus case 
means this: It was a case against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiary, and it meant that 
the great steel companies charged 
the same freight upon a ton of 
steel, wherever it was sold, as if 
it had been sold at Pittsburgh. 
To illustrate: Suppose a man, in 
the door of a factory in Gary, 
Indiana, where the steel is made, 
bought a ton of steel, he paid 








RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF 
ABRAHAM L. LIVINGSTON 


Vice-Pres. South Bend Retail 
Credit Assn. 


WHEREAS, our beloved friend and 
associate, Abraham L. Livingston, has 
been called from his earthly labor, and 


WHEREAS, he has been Vice-Pres- 
ident and a loyal member of the Board 
of Directors of the South Bend Retail 
Credit Association, always generous in 
his gift of time and energy, fraternal 
in his individual relationships, and 
faithful in his performance of official 
duties, and, 


WHEREAS we, the members of the 
Board of Directors of the South Bend 
Retail Credit Association, wish to 
commemorate our esteem for him. 


NOW BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
South Bend Retail Credit Association 
testify to our profound loss in the 
death of Mr. Livingston, his excellent 
counsel will be missed in our assembly, 
but we will treasure his friendship and 
kindly influence in the future and will 
recall his name in an affectionate rec- 
ollection, and, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this Association 
and that a copy be sent to his bereaved 
family by the President in token of 
our heartfelt sympathy for them in 
their great sorrow. We know that 
they will be greatly comforted by the 
many virtues of this upright and kind- 
ly man and in the knowledge of the 
good he leaves behind him. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the 
South Bend Retail Credit Association 
has caused copy of this resolution to 
be signed by its president and its cor- 
porate seal affixed this 27th day of 
June, 1929. 


SOUTH BEND RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


By Mark Speth, President. 
(Corporate Seal) 








known as the Range Boiler Case. 
These little range boilers that 
you see in residences, in the 
kitchen, for heating water: The 
manufacturers of range boilers, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, 
sold a range boiler, freight pre- 
paid, anywhere in the United 
States. You could buy a range 
boiler in Seattle or in Los An- 
geles at the same price you could 
buy it at the door of the factory, 
over here in Ohio, I think there 
is one factory in this state, from 
the door of that factory, not- 
withstanding the fact that when 
it went to the Pacific Coast, the 
freight was practically equal to 
the value of the article. It does 
not take any very great study to 
see what would be the effect if 
that were permitted. It does not 
take any very great effort to dis- 
cover what would become of the 
steel industry on the Pacific 
Coast, if we were to permit the 
great steel manufacturers of this 
country to lay down the steel on 
the Pacific Coast, freight pre- 
paid, for the same as they sold 
it in the East. How long would 
the steel industry on the Pacific 
Coast survive? Nor does it take 
any great amount of study to see 
what would become of the lum- 
ber industry in the East and the 
South, if you permitted the great 
lumber manufacturers of my 
section to sell their lumber, pre- 
paid, at the same price they sell 
it on the Pacific Coast. 

It was simply a step toward 
monopoly, to get control of the 





Those 


are perhaps two of the most significant cases in re- 


market, with the inevitable increase in price. 


straint of trade, because it was followed by a great 
many industries that have now ceased, since we gave 
the decision. Neither of these cases were appealed to 
the court, they accepted our decision as final. 

Among other cases, I might mention the moving 
picture case. We issued an order, a short time ago, 
that it was an unfair practice to do block booking, 
that is, the moving picture concerns, a great many of 
them, had a bunch of pictures, you took all or none, 
they would not sell a part of them, you had to buy 
all of them. We thought that was an unfair practice, 
and if the courts sustain us, it will directly affect every 
person who attends moving pictures in this country. 

Then we had what was known as the Soap Case, a 
very great one, because it affects a large per cent of 
the soap men in the country. Then we had the to 
bacco case, that is something in which Tennessee is 
vitally affected, where they sold domestic tobacco as 
Cuban tobacco. Then we had what is known as the 
Wool and Silk Case, which is perhaps the greatest of 
any, the selling of cotton as wool or silk, a direct bear- 
ing upon every wearer of clothes in the United States. 
3ut these orders are but a small percentage of what 
the Commission is doing. 

We have another far more effective plan than the 
issuance of orders, that is what we call our Policy of 
Stipulation, put into effect after I went pon. the 
Commission. Under that policy, when an accusation 
is made against a concern, we send out our investi- 
gators, they investigate and report the same as under 
the old rule, and if we think there is nothing in the 
case, when we get the report, we dismiss it. If we 
think there has been a violation of law, we give the 
accused an opportunity to be heard. And why 
shouldn’t we? ‘That is the policy of the law every- 
where, that no man shall be convicted or injured with- 
out a hearing. We have heard the testimony against 
him—it usually comes from his competitor—so why 
should he not be given an opportunity before we issue 
a complaint and advertise him to the world as violat- 
ing the country’s law. If, at that hearing, we are sat- 
isfied there has been a violation of the law and he is 
willing to sign a stipulation to cease and desist, we 
accept it and the case is dismissed. 

I think it is a tribute to American business, when 
I tell you that the records show that over ninety-five 
per cent of the business concerns of this country vol- 
untarily sign a stipulation to cease and desist from the 
fraudulent practices. By signing that stipulation, not 
only does he get at once an order to continue as long 
as it is in the court, but, by the signing of that stipu- 
lation, we can often get a stipulation where we could 
not secure evidence to convict. 

Another thing, to settle a case by stipulation is to 
save the public from the fraudulent practices of the 
concern and honest competition from those fraudulent 
practices. By stipulation, the cost is nominal; if we 
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have a case, the cost is about $2,500; if it ends with 
the Commission; if they carry it through the courts, it 
will cost on an average of $10,000. So, from that 
point, from the point of the taxpayer, by this system 
of stipulation, we have saved the taxpayers several 
million dollars annually. 

There is another reason why stipulation should not 
always be denied the party accused, and that is that 
it is absolutely dishonest to say that men always know- 
ingly violate the Anti-Trust Law. It is absolutely dis- 
honest to say that men, always with purposes repre- 
hensible, violate the Anti-Trust Laws, and as know- 
ingly as they do those laws which from time imme- 
morial have been recognized without the enactment of 
statute. It is absolutely dishonest to say there is a 
clear and distinct line between what is and what is not 
a violation of the Anti-Trust Law. That is practically 
shown by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; there has seldom been an unanimous 
decision upon an Anti-Trust case. Within the last 
year, two cases of very great importance, upon the 
Anti-Trust question, have been decided by the 5Su- 
preme Court of the United States, upon a given state- 
ment of facts, and yet that great Court divided, four 
to five, on what constituted a violation of the Anti- 
Now, if that great Court, the greatest 
in the world, with its judges above suspicion, who have 
devoted their whole lives to the study of these ques- 


Trust Law. 


tions, cannot always agree, in fact, seldom agree as 
to what constitutes a violation of the Anti-Trust Law, 
how can any sane and honest man contend that a busi- 
ness man must always know, with certainty? 

These stipulations that we take cover every com 
modity that enters into civilization: food, clothing, 
building material, luxuries, everything that men and 
women use. Most of them are nation-wide, affect 
millions of people, and, during the last three years, we 
have received five hundred of those stipulations. In 
other words, we have received stipulations from five 
hundred concerns within the last three years, most 
all of them doing a nation-wide business, agreeing to 
cease and desist from the fraudulent practice upon 
the public and upon honest competitors. 

I may sum this up by stating that, within the last 
year, the Federal Trade Commission has done more 
to protect the public from frauds and swindles, to pro- 
tect honest business from dishonest and crooked com- 
petition than was done in all the ten years put together, 
before that policy was adopted. 

We have another policy that is attracting the atten 
tion of business men to a greater extent, I think, 
than any governmental policy that has ever been put 
into use, and that is what we call our Trade Practice 
Law. I want to talk to you upon this subject for 4 
few minutes, because I have been especially requested 
to explain the Trade Practice Conference. The Trade 
Practice Conference might be termed stipulating with 
an industry as a whole, or, in other words, it is giving 
an industry an opportunity to clean its own house. 
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When a sufficient number of industries signify their 
desire for a Trade Practice Conference to lead the 
Federal Trade Commission to believe it will be a suc- 
cess, we call that Conference. One of the Commis- 
sioners presides, but it is a conference of the industry, 
they run it, they debate any question they choose, they 
pass any resolutions they wish, which are afterwards 
submitted to the Federal Trade Commission for their 
approval or disapproval. 

To illustrate how the Federal Trade Practice Con- 
ference works, take the correspondence school system 
of this country, which has grown to be a great busi- 
ness, doing much good and, formerly, much evil. There 
are three hundred correspondence schools in the 
United States, that we know about, probably more. 
They have two million pupils enrolled, pay seventy- 
two million dollars annually in tuition. We had many 
complaints about these schools, it was estimated that 
thirty-five million dollars of that tuition was paid to 
schools that were guilty of fraudulent and misleading 
practice. We issued about one hundred complaints, 
it seemed like a hopeless and endless task to clean up 
the fraud in that gigantic industry. But some of the 
men in the correspondence school business, in fact, a 
majority were not satisfied with conditions, they did 
not believe in these fraudulent practices, and so we 
had a Trade Practice Conference. 

At that Trade Practice Conference, about eighty 
five per cent of the correspondence schools were repre- 


sented; they adopted resolutions, submitted them to 


the Commission, and they were approved. That prac- 
tically wiped out fraudulent practices in the corre- 
spondence school business. You could not have ac- 
complished that by any other process inside of years, 
if it could have been at all. 

I will give you another illustration: Nine hundred 
and fifty furniture concerns in this country asked for 
a Trade Practice Conference, representing eighty per 
cent of the industry; they adopted resolutions that 
practically wiped out the fraudulent practices in that 
great industry. No longer is birch mahogany; with 
few exceptions, the furniture industry today tells you 
the truth, and I leave you to imagine what that means, 
when you remember that five hundred and sixty-five 
million dollars in furniture went into the homes of this 
country last year. 

Two hundred and sixty million dollars is the esti- 
mated value of furs, wholesale value of furs in this 
country. There were many crooked and reprehensi- 
ble practices growing up in the fur industry. Perhaps 
the worst was the branding of an inferior as superior 
furs, for instance, rabbit skins and dog skins and cat 
skins were branded as various kinds of seal, as Hud- 
son seal, Alaska and Golden seal, all of them spurious. 
All the people in the fur industry were in this conspir- 
acy to defraud the public, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
the dresser and the dyer. The dyer and the dresser 
would take a skin and stamp upon it “Hudson Seal.” 
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and then the retailer, when a woman would go into the 
store to buy a coat, would rip open the lining and 
show the stamp, to prove it was real seal. But the 
honest men in the industry did not approve of that 
plan, and we issued a complaint against a good many 
of them, and their conscience became a little tender, 
when they found we were going to proceed against 
them. 

The result was, we had a Trade Practice Confer- 
ence held in New York, and, after a thorough discus- 
sion, of the subject, they submitted resolutions, that 
we approved, that practically wiped out fraud in that 
great industry. I think it is perfectly safe to say that, 
during the holidays last year, that act alone saved the 
women of this country, mostly of the poorer classes, 
not less than twenty-five millions of dollars 

I hope I have given you some idea of what we do, 
but I want to give you one more. The people of this 
country are annually robbed of millions of dollars by 
false and misleading advertisements that appear in the 
newspapers and magazines. I do not refer to those 
advertisements that are in the twilight zone, about 
which there could be some question, but to those ad- 
vertisements that are brazen and shamelessly false on 
their face; that any man, who knows enough to pub- 
lish a newspaper or magazine, knows are false. I re- 
fer to such advertisements as those that hold out 
promise of lucrative employment; to cure various bod- 
ily deformities; patent medicines for incurable dis- 
eases, that hold out promise to the victim, often, until 
it is too late for them to seek real relief; cosmetics 
and creams of various kinds, with their impossible 
offers, that, while they may not help the complexion 
or the user, they certainly fatten the pocketbooks of 
the seller; and perhaps greatest of all, just at this 
time, are the anti-fat remedies, with their creams, 
powders and soaps and belts and machines, all of them 
worthless, all of them fakes, and some of them dan 
gerous. Why, it is astounding the amount of money 
these anti-fat fakirs take from the people of this 
country, since the female skeleton has become the 
fashion in America. (Laughter. ) 


and I am reminded of this both as I 





Another one- 
wipe my head and as I look out into the audience—is 
hair restorer. (Laughter.) That is one of the most 
indigent, brazen, obvious things, and yet, no bald- 
headed man seems to be able to resist its lure. You 
know, a baldheaded man is so anxious to look hand 
some, to look like a poet or a patent medicine fakir, 
that he will believe anything that promises to give him 
hair. When he looks up one of these advertisements, 
telling him that they will give him a new head of hair 
in thirty days, he becomes in about the same mental 
condition as Shakespeare’s enamored swain, when he 
exclaimed : 

“When my love tells me she is nay but true, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies.” 
(Laughter. ) 
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Now, the amount of money that is taken from the 
public by these swindles cannot be estimated accurate- 
ly, but I believe it is well within the fact to say that 
it amounts to five hundred million dollars annually, 
and that amount is mostly taken from the sick, the at- 
flicted, the credulous and the ignorant; those who 
will not complain when they are robbed, because of 
the shame and exposure, or who do not know enough 
to demand redress. 


The government has proceeded, from time imme- 
morial, against these fakirs, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Post Office Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission, but the result has been disappoint- 
ing. They are fleeting and cunning criminals, you is- 
sue an order against one and he vanishes from the 
place, goes to another building or another town and 
continues his trade. Ever since I went upon the Com- 
mission, I have been wondering if there was not some 
way that the people of this country could be protected 
from these crooks. 

I went up to New York one day, and made a speech, 
calling attention, as best I could, to the country of the 
attitude of the publisher. I said, “What of the man 
who publishes these advertisements, in part he is liable, 
why not hold him responsible? He brings the crook 
and the victim together, he helps rob him, he shares 
in the ill gotten gains, why should he not be made a 
party to all these suits?” I gave notice, then and 
there, that hereafter, in so far as I could control the 
situation, we would make the publisher a party to these 
suits, demand of the publisher of the newspaper and 
magazine that he assume this responsibility. He can- 
not leave over night. I was greatly gratified to find 
that the vast majority of the newspapers and maga 
zines in the country approved the position I had taken, 
and I received letters from some of the leading pub 
lishers in the country, declaring they would do every- 
thing they could to back me up in a campaign of that 
kind. 

As a result, we had a Trade Practice Conference in 
New York, at which six thousand periodicals were 
represented, at which I had the honor to preside and, 
after a day of discussion, they unanimously adopted a 
plan that has done more to wipe out this fraudulent 
practice than anything the government has ever done, 
and I believe, within a reasonable time, will wipe it 
out almost entirely. That Trade Practice Conference 
was held in October, we gave the magazines and news- 
papers about three months to clean their columns, be- 
cause they had contracts and forms to set up and it 
would work a great hardship, and, about that time, we 
began to look over to see what they were doing. Most 
of the magazines had kept the promises they made at 
that Conference, but a few of them paid no attention, 
they were evidently waiting to see what action we 
would take, thinking we would not take any. 


They were like the little boy whose mother tried to 
impress upon him the danger of neglecting to say his 


prayers, and one day she said to him, “Johnny, did 
you say your prayers last night?” He said, “No, I 
didn’t, and I’m not going to say them tonight, and 
then if nothing happens, I’m going to cut them out 
altogether.” ( Laughter.) 


Well, the newspapers and magazines who did not 
comply, found out that something happened. Within 
the last sixty days, we have commenced proceedings 
against over three hundred and fifty fraudulent adver- 
tisers and the newspapers and magazines that publish 
them, and the advertising agencies that furnish those 
advertisements. (Applause.) We are proceeding just 
as rapidly as our courts will permit us; we have put 
on a large number of employees for that purpose, and 
I give notice now to every newspaper and magazine in 
America, and to the advertising agencies, that here- 
after when we commence a suit against these papers 
and thieves and crooks, we are going to hold that 
newspaper and magazine and advertising agency re- 
sponsible for it. They must be prepared to come be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission and show it is not 
fraudulent, and before the bar of public opinion, to 
show that their hands are clean. 


I want to take this occasion to pay tribute to the 
publishers and advertising agencies. We have had a 
large number of them within the last month, and not 
a single one but what has come before the Commission 
and approved the plan and voluntarily said they would 
help to carry it out. I do not know whether it will 
take six months or six years, I do not think it will 
take very long, but the Federal Trade Commission is 
thoroughly committed to this policy, and we are going 
to continue this fight however long it may be until 
these crooks and scoundrels and fakirs are put out of 
business. In that fight, I know we will have the 
support of every honest newspaper and magazine in 
America. I know we will have the approval of every 
honest and decent citizen of the United States. 

Now, I think I have given you some idea of the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission. The Ameri- 
can people, you know, have declared in favor of the 
plan or policy of competition, but that competition 
must be fair competition, and that is the purpose for 
which the Federal Trade Commission was created, to 
see that the public and honest business is protected 
from unfair competition. I want to leave this thought 
with you, I want the business of this country to un- 
derstand that the Federal Trade Commission does not 
want to persecute or annoy or harrass them; we want 
to help honest business, we are only too anxious to 
co-operate with honest business wherever we can. I 
think business has much improved within the last few 
years. I do not believe the time has come when the 
strong arm of the government will be withdrawn and 
it will not be necessary to protect the public from 
fraudulent, dishonest and monopolistic practices, but 
business is growing better. That feeling is confirmed 
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Co-ordination and Co-operation 


By STEPHEN I. MILLER, Executive Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men (Wholesale) 


HE first thing that I want to 
consider with you, for pos- 
sibly seven minutes, is the 

general credit structure of the 
United States and this particular period of time. 

I do not know whether you realize or not, every 
nation has just about so much credit, and you cannot 
expand beyond that total amount. The amount of 
credit available in the United States is largely deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Banking System, in 
the last resort. I cannot go into that, except to point 
out to you that there is the determining force. 

There are several well defined demands upon our 
total credit resources, one is the credit required for 
building purposes, and, within the past few weeks, 
many a builder has told me, or credit manager repre- 
senting the building trades, that the building industry 
has been feeling the pinch of the credit situation. 

Another demand for credit comes from foreign 
trade, foreign investments in foreign government se- 
curities and in foreign corporations, and the world 
still looks to us to finance, to a very great degree, a 


large part of the world’s shattered economic position.’ 


In the third place, there will be found about six 
thousand million, or six billion outstanding in install 
ment obligations; a new phenomena in the United 
States, from the point of view of volume outstanding. 
I am not criticising it, I am simply saying that there 
will be found something like six billion, constituting 
a demand upon our total credit resource. Today, in 
New York, there will be found five billion, represent- 
ing brokers’ loans. Again, no criticism whatever, ex- 
cept to point out to you gentlemen and ladies that 
that again is a demand upon our total credit resources. 

Now, throughout the country, we are continually 
acquiring new capital to enlarge business; we call this 
promotional capital, and it is difficult, sometimes, to 
promote new businesses and to add additional plants 
to old, when bond values are low or when capital can- 
not be obtained except at a high interest rate. The 
two things are synonymous. 

Again, the amount of retail credit outstanding, book 
credit of the United States—I suppose you know ap- 
proximately—must be a sum of money colossal in its 
importance, and, after all, many book credits are some- 
thing like installment sales. I know our accounts in 
New York, we have several, we pay a little every 
month upon these accounts; it is not a contract ac- 
count, otherwise, I suppose it would be something 
pretty much akin to installment buying, it is not con- 
tracted for, but nevertheless, there are thousands and 
tens of thousands who now pay by a kind of implied 


An address delivered at the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Assn. Con- 
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agreement. That is the unfortunate 
part of it, possibly, they pay a cer- 
tain amount per month, and appar- 
ently most creditors are fairly sat- 
fied with that arrangement, providing they get some- 
thing on account. 

This demand upon our total credit resources is enor- 
mous. Now, add to that the fact that commercial 
credit in the United States is represented by seventy- 
fiveDillions of productivity, these commodities chang- 
ing hands many times between the producer and the 
consumer, ninety per cent of which is done upon 
credit. I am now speaking of commercial credit, the 
wholesaler’s credit, the producer’s credit, sometimes 
called inventory credit; altogether, you have there the 
total demand upon the nation’s credit resources that, 
after all, are limited eventually by the amount of gold 
that rests behind our entire credit structure. There 
you have it. 

You say, “How does that concern me, as a retail 
credit man, or concern me as a credit manager in a 
wholesale house?” It concerns you, because all the 
credits that you grant are, after all, predicated upon 
the entire credit structure of America, and if you do 
not have the elasticity and the expansion in there, be- 
ing competitive rather for funds that tend to divert 
large amounts of credit in certain categories, then that 
affects you, and, if I am not mistaken, in the next 
twenty-five years, you are going to hear more about 
the power to determine who, what group of business 
men are to enjoy the credit resources, how much, and 
under what terms. There will be the problem of the 
next years to come, and it is going to shunt itself 
straight back into retail credit and straight back into 
wholesale credit. There is your big problem Num- 
ber One. 

A second problem I have in mind comes under the 
head of waste. I do not like the word, we have used 
it until we have worn it out, but I want to call your 
attention to something that is now going on in the 
United States, from the point of view of the avoid 
ance of economic waste. You take the great wave of 
mergers, within which we are now doing business, 
what are the reasons for mergers? One is to reduce 
the cost of producing or distributing, one is undoubt- 
edly the cause of financial promotion and several 
things that might be included under that category, but 
most important of all, the leading reason for mergers 
todzy is found in the hope that, through the larger 
control, you will have a better command over supplies 
and will be able to keep supply in a better co-ordina- 
tion with demand, thereby reducing somewhat the vast 
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losses that are now taking place 
in many industries throughout 
the country. Therefore, merg- 
ers are but a phase of new econ- 
omy, they are nothing more 
than an attempt to avoid eco- 
nomic waste that results from 
over-supply, as compared to the 
demand for commodities. 

Everywhere you hear that; 
you sometimes hear it discussed 
under the problem of volume, 
sometimes you hear it discussed 
under the title of the profitless 
era in business, but I am trying 
to give you the background of 
it. This great wave of mergers, 
today, is an attempt to eliminate 
economic waste by bringing sup 
ply into closer and better rela- 
tion to demand. 

Was there not a_ meeting, 
about a week ago, out in Colo- 
rado, I believe, of oil producers 
in the United States, and was 
there not an attempt at that 
meeting to bring about a better 
relation of supply of oil to de 
mand? When an oil well is once 
put down, you cannot stop the 
owner of it from taking the oil 
from the earth. If he does not 
take the oil, then someone just 
below him or just ahead of him 
will take it, therefore, an oil 
well, once bored, you must go on 
and lift the oil. The only way 
to control the oil supply is in 
the drilling of new wells. That 
meeting in Colorado was meant 
to bring about, by a concerted 
movement, a curtailment in the 
expansion of oil well drilling, 
and certain committees were ap- 
pointed, and they are going to 
meet in due time. 

Now, what is that? That is 
nothing more than an additional 
piece of evidence that this coun- 
try is becoming conscious, busi- 
ness men are becoming conscious 
of the enormous waste that is 
taking place by virtue of the fact 
that we have no control over sup- 
ply, it outruns demand and, as a 
result, net profits are so low that 
quantities, thousands and tens of 
thousands are eliminated from 


period of time to period of time. 
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Election of 


Officers 


At the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, June 18-21, the fol- 
lowing Officers and Directors were elect- 
ed unanimously; Secretary Hulse being in- 
structed to cast the 7,662 votes represent- 
ed in the Convention, for each: 


President— 
Justin H. Edgerton, 
James McCreery & Co., New York. 


First Vice-President— 
A. D. McMullen, 
Oklahoma City Retailers Assn., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Second Vice-President— 
Frank Batty, 
Hale Bros., San Francisco, Calif. 


Directors for Three Year Term: 
E. W. Manahan, Manahan Inc., 
Boston, Moss. 


Robert Stern, A. Harris & Co.., 
Dallas, Texas. 


L. R. Pearce, Frankel Clo. Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. B. Schick, Crowley Milner Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


R. H. Fish, The May Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Director One Year—To Fill Unexpired 
Term of Steve Talkes: 
W. R. Bryan, John C. Lewis Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Director One Year—To Fill Unexpired 
Term of A. D. McMullen: 
G. C. Morrison, Merchants Credit & 
Adjustment Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
The Board of Directors elected the 
following Executive Committee: 
J. H. Edgerton, New York, Chairman. 
A. D. McMullen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Frank Batty, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. H. Hulse, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. W. Manahan, Boston, Mass. 
A. P. Lovett, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. R. Hewitt, Baltimore, Md. 











Let me put another one: You 
have heard of the agricultural 
problem, Agricultural 
Commission is now being ap- 


and an 


pointed. Did you notice that one 
of the fundamental planks in the 
platform of the government ad- 
ministration, today, is the ques- 
tion of how acreage can be con- 
trolled. Now, behind the agri- 
cultural problem there is a hope 
that the elimination of waste 
through over-supply can be cur- 
tailed, and you are going to hear 
more about educating the farmer 
as to the importance of acreage, 
there will be statistics 
gathered and given to him. 


more 


Two or three years ago in the 
South, they had the same prob- 
lem in cotton, bankers and busi- 
ness men co-operating with cot- 
ton growers in order to curtail 
the acreage planted. All this is 
but evidence of the growing ap- 
preciation of economic waste, as 
a result of supply being out of 
proper relation to demand. That, 
it seems to me, is not merely a 
credit problem but that augurs 
well for the future, because it 
strikes at the very root of the 
problem in American business. 

Next, modern business is go- 
ing to require two things: one 
is business service and the other 
is education; they mean about 
the same. In the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, our West- 
ern Local Associations are now 
sending out competent men, 
wherever firms are discovered in 
a hazardous credit position, a 
man is sent out there to help 
that individual build up his busi- 
ness, to rehabilitate him as far 
as possible, and throughout the 
country there is a constant and 
growing demand for business 
service in the hands of someone, 
in order that the proper amount 
of education and enlightenment 
can be put across, and that we 
may save, as far as possible, 
from the wreck those who are 
being eliminated so rapidly. 

The future of the United 
States rests upon this program, 
as well as a program of adult 
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education in business. There is plenty of material 
coming from research departments, from coilections, 
coming from banks, coming from credit associations, 
coming from scores of organizations throughout the 
land ; there is more material today being brought forth 
than can be intelligently used. The problem in Amer- 
ica is to build up business intelligence directly in mer- 
chandising, whether wholesale or retail, to build up 
business intelligence to such a level that it can take 
advantage of the vast fund, the great grist that is be- 
ing turned out of the mill, from month to month, for 
the service of business men throughout the United 
States. They are going fast. 

I hear much about chain stores, I hear much about 
the elimination of the inde- 
pendent dealer. Of course, 
the independent dealer is 
going to be eliminated, un- 
less he subscribes to cer- 
tain methods of doing busi- 
ness. I cannot enter into 
the merchandising prob- 
lems, you know them much 
better than I, but the mer- 
chandising problems, to- 
day, are so pressing that 
the man who is not amen- 
able to up-to-date methods 
of doing business, soon 
finds himself on the fron- 
tier line. I have an ex- 
ample of it probably every 
day of my life; just before 
I left New York, I had an 
example of it. 

We have not yet learned, 
by any manner of means, 
how to use the capital, or 
capital in merchandising; 
how to buy; how to give 
service, and how to de- 
velop economies. All this 
will have to be done by 
proper _ organization 
strength. Today, in the United States, we have just 
as much necessity for a careful study of the prob- 
lems of business as there is a necessity along other 
lines in the older professions. Now, that is the point 
of view of the business man. 

The chain store does not succeed because it elim- 
inates the middleman, they still distribute from cen- 
tral warehouses; they may have eliminated the mid- 
dleman in terms of wholesaling, but they have not 
eliminated the middle function, they still distribute 
and carry on the function quite as before, whether 
with more economy or less economy is not for me to 
say in a general comment, but the middleman’s func- 
tion has not been eliminated. 

What is more, the chain stores, today, throughout 
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the United States, have their problems and their keen 
competition; they have their administrative difficul- 
ties and their administrative policies, when you de- 
velop chains of thousands and thousands of units. 
The independent dealer will remain, providing he will 
make his adaptation to the most up-to-date methods 
of using credit and developing service. 

Now, finally, in order that we may use our general 
credit structure with the greatest economy, and not 
bring an economic depression upon this country, an 
important consideration; in order that our great merg- 
ers can be carried on in such a way that supply will 
be curtailed without abusing the privilege; in order 
that the educational program can be developed and 
business service can be ex- 
tended there, we have 
greater need, today, than 
ever before, for organiza- 
tion, for co-operation, for 
business standards, and for 
credit and other types of 
conventions. 

That is exactly what this 
organization is for; it may 
be social in part, but you 
come here to have your 
vision lighted, you come 
here for your individual 
comment, you come here 
that you may go back 
stronger to your respective 
units. You come here be- 
cause you realize that in- 
dividualism, in the sense 
that it was used ten and 
twenty years ago, has 
passed over the board. In- 
dividual initiative now ex- 
ists, but within an organi- 
zation. 

If those people who are 
bringing about great merg- 
MILLER ers, forget that the public 

must be everlastingly con- 
sidered, if they forget in the merger that stockholders 
must be treated fairly, if they forget public service, if 
they become selfish, if they do not maintain high busi- 
ness ethics and business standards and codes, then 
there will sweep across this country a period that will 
put the Roosevelt administration and purpose in a 
pinkly light position. That ethical stand, that cold 
necessity is what you have got to build up, and all 
other business men, and there must never come a 
shadow of doubt as to the integrity of the people who 
are bringing it about, because if that should occur, 
you will have a volcano, the like of which you have 
never experienced. 

If anything grieves me, it is to see credit manag- 
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The National Retail Credit Survey 


By W. C. PLUMMER, Domestic Commerce Division U. S. Department of Commerce 


about four subjects. The 
first is the present status 
of the National Retail Credit Sur- 
vey; the second is the part that 
the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation has taken in that sur- 
vey; the third is some of the 
findings or some of the conclu- 
sions that have been drawn, up 
to the present time, and the fourth 
is about the future plans of the 
Survey. 
At the present time, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has merely 


I WILL talk to you, briefly, 


filled in questionnaires from many 
thousands of retail establishments 
from all over the country, repre- 
senting all sizes of establishments, 
from the smallest grocery store. 
We have many of them whose total 
annual sales are $5,000 up to the department stores 
of twenty-five to fifty million dollar class. ‘The infor- 
mation we have there includes all lines of retail trade, 
all sizes of establishments, in all sections of the 
country. 

In addition to this information, the questionnaires 
are coming in daily, large stacks of them, and will con- 
tinue to do so for the next two or three months. All 
this indicates that the National Retail Credit Survey 


Now, what is the part that the National Retail 
Credit Association has taken in this survey? To be- 
gin with, it is the first survey, the first national sur- 
vey of the kind that has ever been made. In order 
to make such a survey, a fund had to be appropriated 
by the United States Congress for the purpose. There 
never would have been any survey, if it had not been 
for the leaders of the National Retail Credit Associa 
tion. In order to get this appropriation, it took influ 
ence and perseverence and lots of patience, but the 
leaders of the National Retail Credit Association had 
that, and they secured the survey. I was not with 
the survey in the beginning, and I will not attempt to 
give the names of the individuals of your Association, 
at the time, who secured this survey, but I can give 
the names of the individuals who have helped in carry- 
ing on this survey since I have been there. 

To begin with, your Washington representative, 
Mr. Shealey, has constantly been on the job since I 
have been in Washington, helping in the survey. 
Then, too, Mr. Hewitt, the President of the Associa- 
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tion, has been one of our strongest 
supporters, always there to help. 
Then, too, the executive officers of 
St. Louis, Mr. Woodlock and Mr. 
Hulse, have given us valuable 
assistance, assistance that we could 
not have had in any other way, if it 
had not come from them. We also 
had the co-operation of one of the 
local credit bureaus of the National 
Retail Credit Association; of all 
those one thousand retail Credit 
3ureaus, there was only one Credit 
Bureau Manager who refused to 
do the work that was asked of him. 
That means that the National Re- 
tail Credit Association’s local bu- 
reaus entered ninety-nine per cent 
into this survey. The organization 
of the survey was such that the 
state and local leaders were not 
utilized as they should have been, but, even so, many 
of these leaders, or key-men, rendered excellent 
service. 

Then, last, thousands of retail merchants and their 
credit managers and accountants throughout the 
country filled in these questionnaires. The informa- 
tion on these questionnaires pertains to credit meth- 
ods, practices and their results, and it is information 
of a highly confidential nature, and yet, as I told you, 
many thousands of the retail merchants have given 
this information, confidentially, of course, because just 
as soon as these questionnaires come in, they lose their 
identity, the name of the one sending them is removed. 

Now about the conclusions: Each of you has a 
copy of the preliminary report, it was put together as 
of April 15th, it includes four hundred and forty de- 
partment stores, doing a total business of one and a 
third billion dollars; three hundred and thirty-nine au- 
tomobile dealers, with sales of one hundred forty-five 
million dollars; ten hundred and ninety-seven grocery 
stores, with total sales of one hundred and seventy 
million dollars. I won’t talk about that report, that is 
only a drop in the bucket to what the final reports 
will be. 

There is just one observation that I might make, 
one conclusion I think will be drawn from the sur- 
vey, and that is that it pays to belong to a Credit 
Bureau. All the tabulations, to date, with one excep- 
tion, indicate that the stores which belong to Credit 
Bureaus have lower losses than those which do not. 


Turn to page 3,1, please 
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About New Officers and Members of the 
Board of Directors 


A. D. McMULLEN 
First Vice-President 
A. D. McMullen, Secretary-Manager of the Oklahoma City 
Retailers Association, unanimously elected First Vice-President 
of the National Retail Credit Association. 


He has the distinction of being the first member of our 
Service Department to be elected to this office. 


For fifteen years he has been in charge of the Oklahoma City 
Retailers Association, building it from an obscure organization 
to one of the most important in the West, operating a Credit 
Reporting Bureau second to none in the country. 


Mr. McMullen has been a Director of the National Retail 
Credit Association for six years, and last year, as Chairman of 
the Service Department, he was largely responsible for the great 
increase in efficiency of the Department. 


He is regarded as one of the best posted and most efficient 
Merchants’ Association executives in the country, and an out- 
standing figure in the commercial life of not alone his city but 
the entire State of Oklahoma. 


He is married and has one son, Ward, who is associated with 
him in the Credit Bureau. 


* * * * * * 


FRANK BATTY 

Second Vice-President 
Mr. Frank Batty, Credit Manager of Hale Brothers, San 
Francisco, was elected Second Vice-President of the National 
Retail Credit Association. His election to this office was un- 
usual, as he had never been a Director or Officer. He, how- 
ever, is recognized as the outstanding leader of the Credit Ex- 
ecutives on the Pacific Coast, and his tireless efforts in the inter- 
est of good Credit, coupled with his sound judgment on all 
matters brought up for discussion in our Conventions and his 
ability to successfully lead, as displayed while President of the 
San Francisco Local Association and Chairman of the National 
Group Conferences, has caused him to be known throughout 
the country, and his election as Vice-President was unanimous. 


* * #* * * * 


GEORGE C. MORRISON 
Director 
Chairman Service Department 
George C. Morrison, Secretary-Manager of the Merchants 
€redit and Adjustment Company, Toledo, Ohio, was elected 
Chairman of the Service Department Committee, and also a 
Director of the National Retail Credit Association. 


Last year Mr. Morrison was Vice-Chairman of the Service 
Department and he has for years been an active leader in the 
Association’s activities. 


R. H. FISH 
Director 

R. H. Fish, Credit Manager of the May Company of Denver, 
Colorado, is a newcomer in our official ranks, but he has been 
a leader in Credit work in Denver for years. 

The May Company, one of the leading retailing organizations 
of the country, had representatives from their six great stores, 
St. Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, Akron, Baltimore and Cleve- 
land, at the Nashville Convention. 

Mr. Fish was unanimously elected a member of the National 
Retail Credit Association Board. 

**+ * & & 
L. R. PEARCE 
Director 

L. R. Pearce, Credit Manager of the Frankel Clothing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, and President of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Des Moines, has for years been a most 
active worker in our Men's Clothing Group, and a familiar 
figure in State and Regional Conferences, as well as National 
Conventions. 

* *¢ *¢ &* & # 


ROBERT STERN 
Director 
Robert Stern, Credit Manager of A. Harris & Company, 
Dallas, Texas, has been a leader in Retail Credit activities in 
Texas for years. He is a Director of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Texas, the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Texas, the Dallas Retail Credit Men’s Association, and Honorary 
Life Vice-President of the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Texas. He has served on many important committees of the + 


National Retail Credit Association. 
* *¢ &* & & & 


E. W. MANAHAN 
Director 

E. W. Manahan is associated with his brother as Manahan’s, 
Inc., Boston, an outstanding exclusive Women’s Wear Specialty 
house, style. 

He is a charter member of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, a leader in the Boston Local Association, and has been 
a member for several years of the Inter-Relations Committee of 


the National Retail Credit Association. 
* * & & & & 


E. B. SCHICK 
Director 

E. B. Schick, Manager of Accounts Receivable, Crowley 
Milner & Company, Detroit, is one of the country’s leading 
Credit Managers, and well known as an enthusiastic Association 
worker. He is a Past President of the Detroit Local Association, 
was General Chairman of the Committee handling the National 
Convention in Detroit in 1920, and of the National Statistical 
and Research Work two years ago, and supervised the Credit 
Survey made by the University of Michigan. 
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Officers and Directors, 


Vice-President 

A. D. McMullen, Secretary-Manager, 

Oklahoma City Retailers Assn., 7 

\L - . . \L moc L 

Oklahoma City, Okla 1. Justin H. Edger 
Second Vice-President James McCreery} ., 

. Frank Batty, Credit Manager, New York, N 

Hale Bros., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Olin Berry, Credit Manager, 10. R. H. Fish, Credit Manager, 
J. S. Hall's Sons, The May Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Denver, Colo. 


Walter B. Brinkman, Credit Manager, H. A. Gibans, Credit Manager, 
George A. Gray Company, The Boston Store, 
Duluth, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


W.R. Bryan, Credit Manager, W. H. Gray, Secretary, 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co., ‘the Cleveland Retail Credit M 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio. 


. Wm. F. DeVere, Secretary-Treasurer, 3. James R. Hewitt, Credit Manager, 
Laramie County Credit Rating Exchange, The Hub, 
Cheyenne, Wyo Baltimore, Md 
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Manager-Treasuret 
4. David J. Woodlock, 
Equitable Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary 
5. Guy H. Hulse, 


Equitable Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


4A. P. Lovett, Credit Manager, 18. J. Gordon Ross, Supt. Service Dept., 
Hettinger Bros. Mfg. Company, Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. Rochester, N. Y. 

i. E. W. Manahan, Credit Manager, ; 
Manahan, Inc., Crowley-Milner Co., 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich 


G. C. Morrison, Secretary-Manager, Robert Stern, Credit Manager, 


Merchants Credit & Adjustment Co., A. Harris & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Dallas, Texas. 


Accounts Receivable, 


1.L. R. Pearce, Credit Manager, 21. R. E. Westberg, Treasurer, 
Frankel Clothing Co., W estberg & Childs, Inc.. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Seattle, Wash. 
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The Biggest Problem in Retailing Today 


An Address by WM. NELSON TAFT, Editor, The Retail Ledger, Philadelphia Pa., 
at Nashville Convention, June, 1929 


AST December, when we were laying out our 

plans for the “Retail Ledger” for the coming 

year, I wrote to more than a thousand mer- 
chants, our subscribers throughout the nation, picking 
them here and there, I could not write to the entire 
list, but all over the country, I spotted leaders, and I 
wrote and asked them if they would be kind enough 
to tell me what, in their opinion, were the big prob- 
lems that a retail business faced for the coming year. 
There were several hundred replies ; we analyzed them, 
sorted them and tabulated them. 

Did the chain store, that you hear so much about, 
lead the list? It did not; it was at the bottom of the 
list. Did style lead it? No; style was away up, but 
not at the top. Did price lead it? No; price was 
third. The leading problem on that list, and, beyond 
any question, the biggest problem in retail business 
was credits and collections. They realize it, these men 
who are at the head of the business, they realize that 
this is the question, the paramount issue, if we can 
possibly select one of them at this time, that faces the 
retail world in 1920. 

It has been estimated, in some quarters, that from 
forty to sixty-five per cent of our entire retail busi- 
ness is being done on credit. Personally, I feel that 
the sixty-five per cent figure is far closer to the actual 
than the forty, for this reason: If you will look over 
the figures of the Louisville Survey, unfortunately, a 
very small part of the country but the only spot, as 
yet, that we have put under the microscope, if you 
will look at what they found at Louisville, when they 
investigated only one business, the grocery trade, you 
will find that, in Louisville, Kentucky, sixty-eight and 
eight-tenths per cent of the groceries of the city of 
Louisville are being sold on credit. 

Remember what that means: Here is a field that 
has been markedly invaded by the chain store, a field 
in which the chain store exercises far more power 
and has far more stores than it has in any other field 
in the country, but right there, in the home of the 
“cash and carry,” in the home of the chain store field, 
we find that sixty-eight per cent of all the sales are 
being made on credit, leaving only thirty-one and two- 
tenths per cent for cash, or that more than two out of 
every three grocery sales in the city of Louisville are 
being charged. 

Does it not, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, stand 
to reason that we can at least accept a workable fig- 
ure, as something to start an argument from, some- 
thing to shoot at, the basis that at least sixty-five per 
cent of the country’s retail business at the present 
time is being done on credit? 


What does that mean? The most conservative 
estimate, personally, I feel it is a way over the real 
figure—and by the way, Congress did something, last 
week, that we, and all of us who have been interested 
in retailing, have been after them to do for ten years, 
they authorized the distribution census for 1930, and 
they will be able to tell us where we stand, year after 
next, something we could never hope for until that 
was done. But until that time, until we really know 
what the retail business of the country amounts to, the 
most conservative estimate is that forty billions of dol- 
lars are spent every year over the retail counters. 
Forty billions of dollars being spent by the American 
public, and if we accept sixty-five per cent of that as 
credit, that means that twenty-six billion, two hundred 
million is somewhere around the volume represented 
by retail credit. 

Let me repeat those figures, because they are so 
gigantic, so staggering, that it is difficult to take them 
in: A total retail volume of forty billions of dollars, 
and at the most conservative estimate, a total credit 
volume of twenty-six billion dollars; more than one 
and a half times the national debt at the present time, 
and that is every year. 

Does that not give you a new conception; does not 
that throw the work of the credit manager and the 
importance of the Credit Department in any organiza- 
tion into a new light? Does that not show beyond 
question of doubt that when two-thirds of all the re- 
tail sales of the country are involved, beyond any ques- 
tion, the matter of extending credits and the matter 
of collecting money is the biggest problem in retailing 
today. Even on the basis of cost, this figure assumes 
huge proportions; on now a very low cost of two per 
cent, we still find that the cost of retail credit in the 
United States is annually in excess of three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. That is from one viewpoint, 
gentlemen. 

Another viewpoint is that of the store, itself. Every 
year fortunes of millions of dollars are being spent 
by merchants and retail executives, for advertising, for 
display, for service to the consumers, for other things 
to pull people into the store. For what? To sell them 
goods. But is there anything, is there any one service 
that is as potent, as far reaching and as effective in 
the sale of those goods as a charge account? I know 
you will answer, no, because every retailer knows that, 
sooner or later—this prediction may seem surprising 
at the moment, but I feel absolutely certain of it, and 
it may come within five years—the chain systems are 
going into it, because they realize that with the com- 
petition they are building up for themselves, with their 




















“war of the chains” that is on 
the horizon at the present mo- 
ment, with this combination that 
was noted in the headlines only 
last week, of six thousand stores 
into a single chain unit, a new 
chain unit, that no such impor- 
tant service to the customer as 
that of charge accounts or in- 
stallment selling can possibly be 
allowed to lie idle. 

Certainly, gentlemen, we can- 
not question the fact that there 
is nothing as useful to a store as 
credit, properly employed; or as 
dangerous to a store as credit, 
improperly employed. Yet, in 
spite of all of this, in spite of 
the fact that retail executives, 
generally up at the very top, re- 
alize the tremendous importance 
of this problem, realize how 
vastly important it is to insure 
credits and to insure collections, 
I am sorry to say—and I know 
I am not telling you any news 
at the present moment—that the 
credit manager, by and large, is 
not considered as important to 
his organization, by those at the 
top of that organization, as are 
some of the others, as are, for 
example, possibly advertising 
manager, the merchandise man- 
ager, the department heads of 
some of the more important de- 
partments. 

Now, understand me, I am not 
saying for a moment that he 
isn’t, I believe he is, but he is 
not considered as important as 
these men, in a great many or- 
ganizations. For what reason? 
As I see it, the reason is two- 
fold. In the first place, the ad- 
vertising manager, the merchan- 
dise manager, the department 
heads deal in sales, they deal in 
volume; their work is on the 
surface and it shows immediate- 
ly when they are making good, 
but when they fall down, a lot 
of that responsibility drops on 
your shoulders. Also, the work 
of the credit manager comes to 
the forefront only when he is not 
doing a good job. When things 
run along smoothly and you se- 
cure a good turnover of ac- 
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TORONTO SELECTED FOR 
1930 CONVENTION 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Retail Credit Association, at its meeting 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, selected 
Toronto, Canada, as the place for hold- 
ing the 1930 Convention. This will be 
the first meeting held outside the United 
States, and as Toronto is an ideal Con- 
vention City, it is expected to break all 
attendance records. The date fixed by 
the By-Laws is June 17 to 20, 1930. 














NASHVILLE MADE GOOD 


The Retail Credit Managers of Nash- 
ville, regardless of the handicap of the 
unusual heat wave which appeared to 
reach its climax during the week of the 
Convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association, made good every promise. 


Every Committee functioned 100%; 
true Southern hospitality prevailed, and 
the thousand delegates who attended the 
Convention departed with a feeling that 
everything that could be done for their 
comfort and entertainment had been 


done. 


On behalf of the Officers, Directors and 
Delegates of the National Retail Credit 
Association Convention, we express our 
sincere thanks for their courtesies and 
appreciation of their efforts. 

We particularly thank the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. R. H. Poindexter, 
for the wonderful entertainment accorded 
the visiting ladies. 

The Officers of the N. R. C. A. who 
have been through the strain and turmoil 
of many Conventions, thoroughly appre- 
ciate the time and effort and real work 
you did to make this meeting a success. 

The Retail Credit Association of Nash- 
ville, which has for years been an out- 
standing leader in our National activities, 
did itself proud in the handling of our 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, and we 
thank you. 


D. J. WOODLOCK, 
Mgr.-Treas. 
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counts, when everything is rosy 
and people are paying their bills, 
who gets the credit, in the ma- 
“The credit 
policy of the store,” or “our 
reputation,” or “our clientele.” 


But, once things begin to hap- 


jority of cases? 


pen to break wrong, once things 
begin to slow up in your depart- 
ment, once your turnover does 
not turn as rapidly as the men 
at the head of the firm think it 
might, who gets the blame for 
it? I don’t have to ask you— 
you know. The credit does not 
come to you, by any manner of 
means, but the blame and a 
whole lot more than the blame, 
because behind that blame lies 
possible errors in buying, almost 
certain errors in other lines, and 
all of that drops heavily on your 
shoulders. So, as I see it, there 
is much to be done by the credit 
managers of even the biggest 
stores in the country, before 
your profession and your job 
will gain for itself recognition 
for being the handlers of this 
biggest job that is in front of the 
retail world right now. 


Now, because of the fact that 
I do not have the pleasure of 
knowing very many of you per- 
sonally, because of the fact that 
I do not think there is an ac- 
count represented where I have 
a charge account, I want to step, 
just for a moment, on a few 
things generally, but, understand 
me, I am not being specific, but 
I do want to point out to you 
something that has come to me 
aS a consumer, something that 
has come to me from outside 
your craft, that I feel very 
strongly is one of the reasons 
why the profession—because I 
believe it is a profession much 
more than a business—of credit 
manager has not attained the 
distinction and the recognition 
to which it is shortly and cer- 
tainly entitled. That reason is 
that possibly because you deal so 
much in collections, because 
yours is a job to get the money 
in there, many of you feel that it 
is necessary to be “hard boiled.” 








I wonder how many men and women before me 
here, today, have actually gone into other stores and 
opened accounts for themselves. I wonder if they 
might not have met—if it were not for the fact that 
they were recognized as a fellow member of the pro- 
fession—with very much the same reception that a 
woman whom I know very well, in Philadelphia, met 
with recently. 

This woman buys merchandise at department 
stores, and, to my certain knowledge, pays bills of 
several thousand dollars a year. There was one store 
in Philadelphia that had been pursuing her for sev- 
eral years, she tells me, writing her letter after letter, 
asking her to open an account there. One day, being 
in the vicinity of the store, she went in. She went 
up, asked her way to the credit manager’s office, she 
went up there, and she told me the story of what hap- 
pened to her. She said that, al- 
most invariably, it had been her 
experience that there was an air 
of chilly frigidity, distinct cold 
ness, an almost certain air of 
lack of courtesy about a credit 
office, as she phrased it, she said, 
“People in the store may be 
dumb, and they very often are, 
aisle managers may not know 
where to direct you, elevator 
girls may pile far too many peo- 
ple into the car, but at least they 
are fairly courteous about it.” 

She said, “Here is what hap- 
pened to me: When I walked in, 
there were several other people 
waiting, I was told to take a seat 
on the side, on a chair that was 
none too comfortable. I waited 
fifteen or twenty minutes before 
my name was taken in to the 
man whom I was to see. He did 
not rise, he did not greet me, ex- 
cept to look up and say, with a cigar in his mouth, 
‘What is your busband’s business?’ And then he be- 
gan to ask me questions, as to where I lived and 
how long I had lived there. Of course, I understand, 
questions of that sort are necessary, but, if I invite 
a guest to my house, I do not invite them without 
knowing something about them. I do not go out here 
on the street and pull a woman in and ask her to 
have tea, and then demand to know who her grand- 
father was, and whether her name is in the Blue 

300k. I find out something in advance, before I ad- 
mit her or invite her as a guest to my house. 

“When the credit manager finished with me, he 
made notations of the answers to the questions he 
asked, and he said, ‘Very well, Mrs. So-and-So, we 
will be glad to take your application under advise- 
ment (as if I were applying for a job), and in the 
meantime, if you see any goods in the store that you 
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would like to purchase, please do so, and they will be 
delivered to you the moment your charge account is 
©. K.’d.’ With that, I was dismissed.” 

I am telling you this incident merely as it was told 
to me. What happened? She went home, she did not 
make any purchases then or later. She received a 
letter, a few days later, informing her—a letter that 
was evidently a form letter, because the address and 
salutation did not match the body of the letter— 
that the store was glad to tell her that the privilege 
of a charge account had been opened in her name, 
and adding the rubber stamp phrase to the effect that 
all payments for purchases are expected ten days 
after the first of the month of the date of purchase. 

I ask you, who believes that? Do you believe that 
any single one of the people for whom you open ac- 
counts really put any faith whatever, in these days 
of easy credits, in that stereo- 
type phrase that you expect pay- 
ment? No, you don’t; you don’t 
expect it for a month; you might 
hope to get it, but you might 
hope to get a million dollars. Go 
over your books and find out 
how much of that expectation is 
realized. 

Why not, if only in the inter- 
est of breaking the monotony, 
why not institute something new 
for that “ten days after the first 
of the month” phrase, because 
nobody under high heaven be- 
lieves it, and, at the same time, 
gentlemen, why not abolish, 
once and for all, the fiction that 
a charge account is a privilege? 
It isn’t. In these days of easy 
terms, of easy payments—and 





—— the man who invented that 
WM. NELSON TAFT 


” 


phrase “easy payments” must 
have been the same one who in- 
vented “near beer” (laughter)—every Tom, Dick and 
Harry, generally speaking, can have the privilege of 
credit. He may not have in your store, you may be 
the “Mrs. Ritz” of your city, I don’t know, he may 
not be able to get it there, but he can get it almost 
anywhere else. He can walk in and charge, or buy on 
the installment plan, almost anything he wants. There- 
fore, why talk to him, why talk to a woman of brains, 
the customer of culture, the customer who knows 
something about this fiction, of “the privilege” of a 
charge account in your store? It is just about as 
much of a privilege as to go into a moving picture 
house, in these days. Because why? If they cannot 
get it from you, they can, unfortunately, go across the 
street and get it from somebody else. 
I would like to have been able to tell this acquaint- 
ance of mine that hers had been an unusual experi- 
ence, or that the credit manager she ran into must 
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have had something for breakfast that did not agree 
with him, or had had a row with his wife, but I 
could not look her in the eyes and tell her that. I had 
run into too many, myself; foo many people had come 
to me, too many of my friends, who happened to 
know how I earned my bread and butter, by writing 
of retail business and studying it, too many of them 
have come to me and told me very much the same 
story. 

Possibly—and I hope I am right—every one of 
you are exceptions to this, but if in your offices there 
is the slightest degree of coldness, of an atmosphere 
of repellance, of keeping people out, of putting them 
through a “third degree” once they are in there, then 
I ask you to lighten up a little bit. The time to put 
on the thumb screws is later on. Find out what you 
can about them, you have plenty of means of doing 
that, you have your Credit Bureaus and various other 
sources of information, ask as few questions as you 
can. It is hardly necessary to ask you to ask them 
as politely as you can and treat the customer who 
comes in as a guest, not as someone who comes in 
looking for a privilege, because in these days, charge 
accounts have lost all of their distinction. The time 
was when to say, “I have a charge account at Wan- 
namaker’s, or at Strawbridge and Clothiers, or Mc- 
Creery’s,” might have been a mark of distinction, but 
now the people who have them are numbered among 
the thousands 2nd thousands, and almost every family 
has a collection of coins or means of identification by 
which they can walk into one store or another and 
charge merchandise. 

That is the way the privilege has been extended to 
them, and it is because of that, gentlemen, because of 
this very widespread extension of credit, that there is 
a vital, essential need, at the present time, for the 
closest possible co-operation between the men who 
handle the credit and the other executives of the store. 

If this does not prevail, you will have an experience 
similar to that in connection with the radio sales by 
one of the biggest department stores in Philadelphia, 
a radio sale in which the department manager said, 
“T should care about the credit; my job is to sell the 
goods, the credit manager’s job is to get the pay.” 
Who suffered? Of course, the credit department suf- 
fered; of course, the store suffered as, one after an- 
other and ten after ten, those machines began to come 
back, after the first or second payment. 

No, gentlemen, it is not the credit manager’s job, 
solely and entirely, to see that the store is paid for 
goods, and you know it. It is the job of the store, 
itself, of all the executives together, to build up the 
good will of that store, because no store can exist and 
sell goods without good will; and no store can have 
good will if -they have to dun their customers for 
goods they have bought, when they feel that what they 
have bought does not live up to what they expected or 
what was told them on the sales floor of that store. 

It is for that reason that there is a real need for 


co-operation between the general manager, the con- 
troller, the merchandise manager and yourselves, as 
well as any other vital executive of the store, to get 
together and work out a sound, usable credit policy 
that will stand water in these days of widespread in- 
stallment selling. 

I do not want to put that practice up on the cross 
again, gentlemen, it has been crucified and it has been 
taken down so many times, and still nobody knows 
anything about it; it has been whitewashed by your 
own Association, but I ask you what else, except in- 
stallment selling, widespread and general as it is at 
the present time, what else can possibly be the reason 
for the fact that credits are tougher and tighter and 
more difficult to collect today than ever before? What 
else can possibly be the reason, except installment sell- 
ing? When a family, living on an income of forty 
dollars a week, is permitted, by various stores, to pur- 
chase goods here, there and everywhere, to pay so 
much down and so much a week on them, doesn’t it 
naturally follow that they have that much less money 
with which to pay their bills and meet their cash 
purchases ? 

No less an executive of R. H. Macy & Company, 
New York, told me that he believed one of the rea- 
sons for Macy’s phenomenal success in the past few 
years has been the extension of installment selling. I 
said, ““How is that possible? You people not only do 
not sell on the installment plan, you do not even have 
charge accounts.” He said, “I believe if you were to 
go down on the floor of the store and talk to ten av- 
erage customers, they would admit, if they were truth- 
ful, that they come in and spend cash here, because 
they are ashamed to go into other stores where they 
have credit and run up their bills any higher. They 
feel they can save money in here, the-- come in here 
and spend their spare cash with us, rather than apply- 
ing that money to the payment of their bills else- 
where.” 

Gentlemen, regardless of whether we believe install- 
ment selling is at the basis of this question of diffi- 
cult collections, this matter that every merchant in 
every store is interested in at the present time, judg- 
ing from the number of letters that cross my desk, 
regardless of whether we blame it upon the installment 
sales, or that the thermometer is ninety-four in the 
shade, or what we blame it on, we have to agree that 
now is the eternal time for the installation of a real 
sound, waterproof and honest-to-God credit policy 
that will stand up; a credit policy based upon the 
soundest of credit principles; a credit policy with 
clearly defined ideals that will show us what we are 
aiming for, and give us some idea of how we may 
expect to get there; a credit policy in which courtesy, 
fair play and an appreciation of the individual view- 
point play a large role. A credit policy in which the 
men who are handling it have a working knowledge 
of the tool with which they are doing their job, and 
a credit policy in which competent counsel and com- 


Turn to pake 30, please 
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The President’s Report 


By JAMES R. HEWITT, Retiring President, National Retail Credit Association 


Herewith is submitted for approval 
the report of the Administration’s opera- 
tions for the current year. In submitting 
this report an effort has been made to 
eliminate all details concerning such ac- 
tivities as are covered in reports to be 
presented by Manager-Treasurer Wood- 
lock, Secretary Hulse and the Chairman 
of Committees. 

“Pay-Your-Bills-Promptly” week was 
inaugurated by your Association several 
years ago and more recently was sup- 
planted by a continuous campaign. For 
the execution of such a plan last year a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Milton J. Solon, of 
the Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minn., prepared 
an “Ad Folio” which was used extensively through- 
out the country. The results obtained attest the excel- 
lence of the work of Mr. Solon’s Committee and the 
Administration was fortunate that Mr. Solon accepted 
the assignment for this year. Upon the earnest appeal 
of the Committee, as broadcasted through the coluumis 
of the Crepit WorLD, many Associations that had not 
previously used this form of publicity, inaugurated 
such campaigns. This created a demand for a con- 
tinuous service which Mr. Solon and Mr. Hulse were 
able to provide through arrangements made in Chicago 
with two nationally known newspaper services. Mr. 
Solon and Mr. Hulse are to be congratulated, not only 
on the plan they devised, but also on their ability to 
sell the idea to the service companies. Details of the 
plan will be presented to the Convention by a member 
of the Committee. 


After Conference with Professor E. N. Schmalz, 
of the University of Michigan, it was deemed advis- 
able to continue the study previously made by the Com- 
mittee on Credit Department statistics because of the 
credit survey being conducted by the Department of 
Commerce. Professor Schmalz has advised his 
willingness to continue this work at such time as our 
Association may elect. 


The special Educational Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Justin H. Edgerton, First Vice- 
President, National Retail Credit Association, Credit 
Manager, James McCreery and Company, New York, 
prepared and has ready for distribution a complete 
course in Retail Credit. Through circumstances over 
which he had no control Mr. Edgerton was delayed in 
the completion of his work until too late to start classes 
this Spring. After conference with your President it 
was decided to start all classes in the early Fall, 
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using the intervening time for enrollment 
of students. Comment as to the great 
value of the course is unnecessary as 
distribution has been made and the work 
speaks for itself. 

The Retail Credit Survey being made 
by the Department of Commerce is mov- 
ing along in a most satisfactory manner, 
which is a distinct tribute to the loyalty 
of our membership, who had previously 
pledged their co-operation. Our As- 
sociation is greatly indebted to Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Dr. Frank M. Surface, Assistant 
Director in charge of Domestic Commerce, for their 
assistance in the matter, and to Dr. W. C. Piummer 
for the able manner in which the survey is being con- 
ducted. While at this time it is incomplete, a pre- 
liminary report will be made to the Convention by 
Dr. Plummer. The final report, when issued, will 
no doubt create a demand for such statistical informa- 
tion, therefore, it is recommended that the Research 
Department, at National Headquarters arrange to 
compile such data by districts to be distributed either 
monthly, or quarterly, as conditions may wararnt. 


The Legislative Committee, Mr. Geo. A. Lawo, The 
John Gerber Company, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman, 
and Mr. Howard C. Sparks, Cincinnati Morris Plan 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, Vice-Chairman, was very 
active during the entire’year. While at this time, the 
Committee cannot point to any definite accomplish- 
ment, the work done will ultimately bear fruit. 

The Retailers of the country are vitally interested 
in The National Bankruptcy Act, and the Garnish- 
ment of Federal Employees. Both of these matters 
are of great importance at this time, as the present 
Congress, after its summer recess, will, no doubt, 
organize for hearings on pending legislation. Your 
Committee has had introduced, or has arranged to 
have introduced, such bills as will be sponsored by our 
Association during this session of Congress. The 
details covering work done, and that in contemplation, 
will be furnished in the reports of the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee and in that of our 
Washington representative. Mr. Lawo has gathered 
much important data to be used in connection with the 
Federal Garnishment Bill and our Association has 
been promised an opportunity to discuss this matter 
with President Hoover. It is earnestly recommended 
that this work be continued during this and the next 
session of Congress. 
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Of vital importance to our Association is the main- 
tained membership and in this connection your Presi- 
dent regrets to advise a net loss of 122 for the year. 
This is in no measure a reflection on the efforts of 
Mr. A. J. Kruse, Secretary, Associated Retail Credit 
Men, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, as we enrolled three thousand, one hundred 
and twenty-five members as the result of the efforts 
of his Committee and the support afforded them by 
our Locals throughout the country. With no inten- 
tion of offering an alibi, either for Mr. Kruse or the 
Administration, but feeling an explanation is due, 
the following facts are submitted. While the enroll- 
ment of new members was in keeping with that of 
previous years the loss was sustained through un- 
usually heavy cancellations. Such cancellations were 
due to several reasons, chief among which was the 
loss of 583 members in seven Locals, who had 
previously accepted 100% National Membership at 
a $2.00 per capita rate, declining to renew at $5.00 per 
member. An additional loss of 442 members resulted 
from a cleaning out of 277 delinquent members by 
three Locals and 165 individual memberships at 
National Headquarters, where dues were over a year 
in arrears. As a result of such action our records 
are in proper shape and reflect a true paid-up member- 
ship. 

It is a great pleasure to refer you to the report of 
the Finance Committee, Mr. Sidney E. Blandford, 
Superior Finance Company, Boston, Mass., Giles C. 
Driver, May Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and J. W. Mehl- 
ing, Secretary, Retail Merchants Bureau, Baltimore, 
Md., showing a profit in excess of $11,000.00 for the 
year. In the preparation of the budget the Committee 
made ample provision for our contemplated activities, 
at the same time recommending certain reduction in 
expense, which together with increased revenue, en- 
abled our Manager-Treasurer, Mr. Woodlock, to 
make such a creditable showing. A careful perusal 
of the report will, I believe, show the Association to 
be in the best financial condition of its history. 

The Inter-Relatons Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Wm. Browne, Credit Manager, C. F. 
Hovey Co., Boston, Mass., has kept in constant touch 
with our Wholesale friends in an effort to co-operate 
whenever possible. Mr. Browne’s Committee held a 
conference with a Committee from the Wholesale 
Association in New York on June 8th, the results of 
which are not available for incorporation in this 
report. It is recommended that every effort be made 
to continue the cordial relations now existing between 
the two Associations. 

Our Service Department under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. A. D. McMullen and the direct supervision of 
Mr. Guy H. Hulse has functioned at top speed during 
the entire year. Much constructive work has been 
done, and as a result, the efficiency of this important 
Department has been greatly improved. The experi- 
ment of placing Mr. Sanders in the field has proven 
most satisfactory, if one may judge from reports 


received from visited territories. Detailed informa- 
tion covering activities of the Department will be 
furnished in the report of Chairman McMullen and 
Secretary Hulse. 


Recommendations 

The Board of Directors at its meeting following the 
Kansas City Convention directed the Administration 
for the year now closed to appoint a Re-Finance 
Committee. My interpretation of the action of the 
board was that it intended proper measures should be 
taken to enlarge the scope of activity of the Associa- 
tion commensurate with its opportunities. This im- 
pressed me as being a very important and well con- 
ceived plan. In appointing that Committee I felt that 
in justice to myself as President, and by reason of my 
position as President, that it would be to the interest 
of the Association for me to serve as a member of 
that Committee. 

As a result of the study that has been given to the 
problem confronting the Committee and from the 
deliberations of the Committee assembled in two 
meetings held at the National Office, | am convinced 
that I had not over-estimated its importance. The 
National Association during its seventeen years of 
existence has grown to a position of importance. 
During the last ten years the conditions in this Country 
as applied to Retail Merchandising Management and 
sales development has witnessed a greater change 
than during any similar period in the history of the 
Country, and the development of Credit has played 
a significant part, not only in Retail business, but as 
affecting the entire economic structure of the Nation. 

It is quite logical therefore, that the benefits derived 
in contacting with 16,000 members can be multiplied 
to any extent that it may be carried until it reaches 
its fullest potential strength, which can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

The plan to be submitted by the Re-Finance Com- 
mittee may not be perfect in detail, but it is sound in 
principle, and I submit it and recommend it to your 
serious consideration. Whatever benefits to be derived 
must necessarily accrue to future Administrations 
and my earnest interest is not savored in any way by 
personal or selfish intents. 

A great opportunity for service to the Retail inter- 
ests of the country is in the making, a great potential 
force of National scope awaits your approval to give 
it acceleration. It is my opinion that if we adopt this 
plan which would give the Association upward of 
60,000 members this year, that inside of five years it 
will have grown to more than 100,000 members. Any 
National Organization if it is to fulfill its misson as 
a National force in its respective field must of neces- 
sity be linked up with the elements that form our 
National life, the Government of the United States. 

It is of vital importance, therefore, that this Associa- 
tion continue to maintain its representation at the 
Nation’s Capital. It is this representation which will 
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continue to keep our Organization in line with Na- 
tional thought in its varied ramifications and insure the 
Association its rightful place among the forward look- 
ing Organizations of the Country. 


After very careful consideration of the matter, it 
is further recommended that the two publications, 
The Credit World and The Service Bulletin, be com- 
bined and departmentized to cover the scope of the 
Association activities, and that a full time Editor be 
placed in charge of this important work as well as the 
compilation and distribution of credit statistics. 


To relieve the President of the necessity of counter- 
signing all Association checks, it is recommende1 a 
change be made in the By-Laws creating the office 
of Assistant Secretary, or Assistant Treasurer and 
authorizing the incumbent thereof to counters'gn 
checks signed by either the Manager-Treasurer, or 
Secretary covering such expenditures as are auihor- 
ized by the budget. 


With the ever increasing demands upon our E-xecu- 
tive Officers for speaking assignments it is recom- 
mended that a Speakers’ Bureau be established in 
National Headquarters wherein will be registered 
those of our members who are willing to relieve our 
Officers by accepting those assignments in their Local 
or contiguous territories. They would of course, be 
kept fully advised of all Association activities both 
active and in contemplation, that, in the vernacular of 
the street, they may all speak the same language when 
representing the National Association. This should 
assist the Administration in broadcasting its aims and 
policies, as well as producing a continuity of thought 
from one Administration to another. 


Your president is of the opinion that as a National 
Credit Association we should go on record as advo- 
cating the adoption of such policies as will eliminate 
waste in the extension of Retail Credit. A great 
contributing factor to this cause is a nation-wide 
adoption of “A Community Credit Policy” or the 
elimination of competition in the extension of credit. 
The second, and equally as important, is the educa- 
tion of the public to the value of good credit to be 
accomplished through the medium of “Pay-Your- 
Bills Promptly” campaigns. It is recommended that 
our Officers and others representing our National 
Association urge the adoption of “A Community 
Credit Policy” and “Pay-Bill Promptly Campaign” 
whenever and wherever possible. 


Service Department Recommendations 


The Board of Directors at Kansas City also directed 
the discontinuance of the Collection Department 
at National Headquarters, believing it to be preju- 
dicial to our best interests to handle collections. Your 
President was in absolute accord with their action, but 
at the same time felt the Retail Merchants of the 
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country were entitled to a collection service under 
proper supervision. Therefore, a Committee was 
appointed under the Chairmanship of Mr. J. L. Chew, 
to prepare a plan of operation for such service. This 
plan proposes the operation of a collection service to 
function the same as, and be a part of our Service 
Department. Convinced of the necessity for the in- 
stallation of such service, the adoption of the pro- 
posed plan, with such additions and eliminations as are 
deemed proper, is earnestly recommended. 

From reports which appear to be authentic, the time 
is rapidly approaching when our Local Bureaus 
throughout the country will be asked to furnish in- 
dividual reports to National distributors, finance 
companies and insurance companies,—and with this 
in prospect the Service Department Committee is 
urged to give careful consideration to supplementing 
the work done this year by Mr. Sanders, by placing 
additional men in the field. Our reporting system 
must be standardized if we are to be in a position to 
accept this class of work and it is only through field 
men contact that we may hope to bring our small 
bureaus to a proper state of efficiency. 

With the same object in view the Committee would 
do well to urge the formation of State Associations, 
as by attendance of State Association or Regional 
Conferences, the small bureau manager is assisted 
materially and the result of the improvement in the 
service he renders is reflected in our general service. 

As suggested by the Finance Committee of this Ad- 
ministration, the Service Department Committee 
should investigate the charge of $200.00 per month 
now being made by our bank for handling coupons 
and offer, if possible, some method of relief from 
this tax. 

In conclusion, your President extends his sincere 
thanks and gracious appreciation to the Chairmen of 
all Committees, the members thereof, and those of our 
general membership who contributed so generously 
of their time and efforts. 


To Mr. Woodlock, Mr. Hulse, Mr. Roemer, Mr. 
Sanders, and the entire personnel of National Head- 
quarters is extended his sincere thanks for the many 
courtesies on the occasion of his visits to St. Louis, 
as well as his grateful appreciation of their loyalty 
and support during this Administration. 


James R. Hewitt. 
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Associated Retail Credit Men & Credit Bureau 
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St. Louis 
Contracts for Telautographs to Five Stores! 














(Typical System at Credit Bureaus) 


The Stores are 
Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Company Kline’s, Incorporated 
Boyd-Richardson Men’s Apparel Company Union House Furnishing Company 
Thomas W. Garland, Inc. 


Kansas City Bureau System Operating Perfectly 


Other Bureaus Contracted are—Toledo, Grand Rapids, Dayton, Dallas, 
Milwaukee and Nashville. Baltimore Experimenting Now! 


Your Bureau Should Investigate! 


Send For Our M-C-I Plan—Our Man—or Both—No Obligation! 


Trorlicht-Duncker says— “The principal advantage that we find through the use of this machine is the accuracy with 
which names are communicated to you avoiding the numerous no record reports that we had 
received before installing the Telautograph. This, in the writer's estimation, is the principal 
advantage to us. It is also a time saving device and worthy of the consideration of any insti- 
tution having a volume of credit inquiries.” 

Kline’s says— “We feel that it enables us to send and likewise receive our reports with more accuracy and 
likewise relieves the person whose duty it has been to take that information over the telephone 
and have every reason to believe that it is quite an advantage over the former method used.” 

Stein’s (Toledo) says— “The Telautograph is functioning splendidly, and we thoroughly favor this medium of com- 
munication with the Merchants Credit & Adjustment Company. It enables us to send and 
receive our reports with more efficiency and accuracy than was formerly had, and we class the 
machine as being an important cog in our office routine.” 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


16 West 61st St., New York City We Have 44 Branch Offices 
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Our Service Department 


An Address by A. D. MCMULLEN, First Vice-President, National Retail Credit 
Association, at the Nashville Convention, June, 1929 


HIS service arm of the National 
Association was really born at 
Houston, in 1921, at a time when 

the National Association of Mercantile 
Agencies and those bureaus or what was 
then the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association were formed into one organ- 
ization, as the Service Division of your 
National Association. 

There were something like one hun- 
dred bureaus operating at that time, most 
of them in the larger cities; there were, 
however, a number of bureaus in the smaller and 
medium sized cities, that did not participate in either 
one of those two organizations. So, at that time, there 
was an amalgamation made, and roughly drawn, with 
regulations pertaining to the operation of that arm of 
service of our National Association. 

There was an objective conceived, as must be con- 
ceived in all worth while undertakings, and we are still 
endeavoring to attain that objective, even though that 
1921 convention was quite some time ago, yet, we 
have much work to do. You might think we have been 
a long time in trying to do the thing we set out to do; 
we have, but you must take into consideration, if you 
will analyze these various Association Bureaus 
throughout the United States, you will find at least 
ten different kinds of organizations. 

You can start at either end, the merchant owned 
bureau, and from that go to the privately owned bu- 
reau; Or you can start in at the privately owned bu- 
reau and work up to or down to the merchant owned. 
Some bureaus are partially owned by the merchants, 
some are privately owned and operated under mer- 
chant control; all kinds of forms of organization, all 
kinds of ideas, and that is the reason why we must 
proceed slowly, in order to work out of this mass of 
ideas the great thought that we are to achieve in our 
objective, namely, serving for all, consumer credit in- 
formation. 

At the present time, as the report shows, we have 
some ten hundred and thirty-six Bureaus, and, during 
the past year, one idea prevailed, and that was the 
thought of the Service Department Committee 
throughout the entire year, it being the instructions 
of the Service Group at the meeting in Kansas City, 
that being to improve the quality of reporting service. 
We make those efforts, as has been done in the past, 
in order to gain members, but we endeavor to increase 
the efficiency of each and every one of these Bu- 
reaus, and accomplish, to a nice extent, that thing we 
set out to do, to give you better service throughout 


a 
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the United States, through these Bu- 
reaus of yours. 

The thing we desire is standardiza- 
tion, unity of thought, standardization of 
reporting service, in order that you 
might talk with me and I with you the 
same language, presenting to each and 
every one of you credit granters exactly 
the same type of report, containing the 
information that you desire, and for that 
objective, we started an experiment 
which has proven, so far, very, very 
satisfactory. The Service Department Committee pre- 
vailed upon the Board of Directors, at the Kansas 
City meeting, to allow Mr. Albert Sanders, then in the 
National Office, to go as far as was practical and pos- 
sible throughout the United States, teaching those with 
whom he might come in contact the big idea of better 
reporting service, giving to them the thoughts and 
ideas that they had gathered and that the National 
Office had gathered through its experience, in order 
that he might prove the experiment successful. To- 
day, the Service Department recommends to the Di- 
rectors at this meeting that that work of field super- 
vision not only be continued, but that additional men 
be employed to the extent that our finances will per- 
mit, in order that more territory may be covered in 
field supervision, and benefit to the individual Bureaus 
throughout the United States be more greatly ex- 
tended. 


During the past year, we have established inter- 
national relations with England and Continental 
Europe, and you will be surprised at the amount of 
business that has flown between the two countries in a 
credit way, demonstrating clearly that we must take 
into consideration that this organization is not only 
National in its scope but International, and it will have 
the tendency of creating, gradually, a community 
credit policy, not only in the United States and Can- 
ada, but in a measure throughout the entire European 
countries. 


Now, just a word more pertaining to the United 
States Credit Manager, how can you assist? You can 
assist by keeping in mind the objective of this service 
arm of your organization. I will always be your serv- 
ice arm, and that objective, as I stated before, is to 
serve on all consumer credits. If this Service De- 
partment, through the National Association, had an 
opportunity of handling its organization affairs from 
a financial standpoint rather than that entirely of co- 
operation, it might be a little bit different today, but 
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Report of the Finance Committee 
National Retail Credit Association 


HE report of the Finance Committee, composed 
of Sidney E. Blandford, Boston, Mass., Chair- 
man; Giles C. Driver, Cleveland, Ohio, and 

J. W. Mehling, Baltimore, Md., follows: 

The Finance Committee appointed by President 
Hewitt for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1929, met 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on August 


18th and 19th, 1928. 


The members present were Giles C. Driver, of 
Cleveland, and Sidney E. Blandford, of Boston, with 
President Hewitt and Manager-Treasurer Woodlock 


sitting in as members ex-officio. 


After a careful survey of the possible income to be 


derived during the year, the 
Committee succeeded in formu- 
lating a budget which provided 
amply for all of the activities of 
the Association, based on the 
data furnished to the Commit- 
tee by the Secretary, Manager- 
Treasurer and President, and 
conforming with the action 
taken by the Board of Directors 
at Kansas City, in June, 1928. 

The budget submitted provid- 
ed excess income over operating 
expenses of $8,153.92 less re- 
serve for sinking fund of $2,- 
500.00, leaving a surplus for 
working capital of $5,653.92. 

Evidence of how well the 
budgeting and financing of the 
Association has worked out in 
actual operation during the year, 
is clearly and definitely exempli- 
fied in the report of the Man- 
ager-Treasurer and supported by 
the report of the Auditors. 

In arranging the budget, the 
committee realized that, under 
the present method of financing 
the Association program of ac- 
tivities outlined by the Adminis- 
tration, it was clearly evident 
that unless the Committee made 
recommendations for cutting the 
operating expenses wherever 
possible, a deficit for the year 
was inevitable. Certain changes 
in the personnel of the National 
Office were. recommended, 
which would effect a slight sav- 
ing and which also applies to the 
issuing of a Special Service Bul- 
letin. The basic thought of the 


Committee in making up its budget, was to meet, as 
far as possible, the expenses incidental to the pro- 
gressive and forward looking plan outlined by Presi- 
dent Hewitt and approved by the Board. 

It was not absolutely essential that provision be 
made for a Sinking Fund, yet this provision has been 
strongly recommended by the Finance Committees of 


the two previous administrations and since the obli- 


gation of the Certificates of Indebtedness have been 
entirely cleared up. The Committee recommended 
strict adherence to the principle of charging all items 


of expense to the division of operation for which such 





COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Edgerton has appointed the 
following Committees to serve for thi 
fiscal year: 

Finance— 
L. T. Pease, Ovington Bros., New 
York, Chairman. 


G. A. Lawo, The John Gerber Co., 
Memphis. 


G. C. Morrison, Merchants Credit & 
Adj. Co., Toledo. 


Education— 
Frank Batty, Hale Brothers, San Fran- 


cisco, Chairman. 
Legislative— 
J. R. Hewitt, The Hub, Baltimore, 


rman. 











CREDIT EXTENSION AND 
BUSINESS FAILURES 


In making a study of the retail grocery 
business in Louisville, Kentucky, it was 
Getermined recently that thirty retail gro- 
cery stores go out of business in that city 
every month and thirty-two open up to 
take their plage. A high percentage of 
failures means disorganization of business 
and waste which must be borne by society 
as a whole and paid for by individual con- 
sumers in the end. The Department of 
Commerce has therefore undertaken a 
comprehensive inquiry into the causes of 
bankruptcy, which it is hoped will help 
to reduce the number of failures among 
retail stores. As the first step in this sur- 
vey, there has been issued by the Depart- 
ment a bulletin called “Credit Extension 
and Business Failures” which is a study 
of credit conditions and causes of failure 
among grocery retailers in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Check this item and a free copy 
will be sent to you. 








items of expense are incurred, the National Office 


setting up a classification for 
such expenditures whenever 
found necessary and thereby 
eliminating the item of miscel- 
laneous expense. 

Following its usual custom, 
the Committee has followed 
closely, each month during the 
fiscal year, the financial opera- 
tions of the Association as ap- 
plied to both income and ex- 
penditures. In the conduct of a 
business of the proportions to 
which the National Association 
has grown and from the multi- 
plicity of detail involved, quite 
frequently transactions appear 
which require analysis. 

Since the members of the 
Finance Committee for the year 
now closed were also members 
of the Refinance Committee and 
that Committee having held two 
meetings at the National Office 
in St. Louis, it was possible for 
the Finance Committee to keep 
in closer touch with the finan- 
cial operations of the Associa- 
tion than during any previous 
year. 

In each and every instance 
where the operations appeared 
to be out of line with the bud- 
get, an analysis was made which 
resulted to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

At no time in the history of 
the Association has the book- 
keeping attained such a high 
standard as during the past year. 
Mr. Roemer, who is in charge 
of the bookkeeping, not only has 

Turn to page 32, please 
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Washington Bulletin, National 
Retail Credit Association July 1, 1929 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY, Washington Representative of the N. R. C. A. 


FOREWORD 

With the enactment into law of 
the Farm Relief Bill (Public No. 
10, 71st Congress) and the reap- 
portionment and Census Act ( Pub- 
lic No. 13, 71st Congress) two of 
the major subjects on the Presi- 
dent’s calendar for the special ses- 
sion are out of the way, but the 
biggest of all, tariff, is yet in the 
making. In the February issue of 
the Crepit Wor.p the statement 
was made that either through the 
medium of opposition in the Senate 
or House a tariff bill carrying ex- 
tremely high rates would not be en- 
acted into law and it is beginning 
to be realized here in Washington 
five months after this prediction 
that such may prove to be the case. 
The Senate Finance Committee is 
now in session and will have a 
tariff bill ready to report to the 
Senate when it reconvenes on Au- 
gust 19, and this bill is scheduled 
for passage on October 14, the 
House of Representatives recon- 
vening on September 23 and re- 
cessing every three days until Oc- 
tober 14. If both houses should 
stay in continuous session until 
and through the regular session in 
December, there have been enough 
bills of importance already intro- 
duced to keep them pretty busy. 
These bills are noted hereafter, but 
in passing it should not be forgot- 
ten that House Joint Resolution 80, 
authorizing the postponement un- 
der certain circumstances of the 
date of maturity of the French 
War Stock Debt was rapidly 
passed, introduced in the Senate on 
June 17 and passed by both bodies 
by June 19. 

AGRICULTURE 

With the appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 by Congress for a revolv- 
ing fund as a part of the Farm Re- 
lief plan and the appointment of 
the Federal Farm Board, the ques- 


tion naturally arises as to immedi- 
ate use by American co-operatives 
of this fund and whether there are 
sufficient number of them and in 
size to avail themselves of much of 
this fund. Co-operatives in Amer- 
ica have almost quadrupled in num- 
ber and size in the last ten years 
(See Dept. Agriculture Year 
Book for 1927, page I171) so 
much so that probably only Den- 
mark is ahead of us in this respect, 
and in the year book for 1928, pub- 
lished by the Department several 
weeks ago, which contains much 
valuable information on this sub- 
ject, it would appear that much of 
this fund can be almost immediate- 
ly placed to advantage. Wheat and 
corn are probably the major com- 
modities of agriculture which have 
made the least progress in co-oper- 
ative marketing, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has informa- 
tion that the largest of all ¢o-oper- 
atives in this field, that of Nebras- 
ka, reports about 50 per cent of the 
acreage signed up. Under the di- 
rection of assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Eric Englund, 
a great deal of information has 
been gathered as to the cost of agri- 
cultural credit and questionnaires 
are now about ready for distribu- 
tion in the vegetable and fruit 
branches of agriculture. Some lines 
of agriculture, notably cotton, to- 
bacco, fruit, dairy products, and 
cattle, have made notable progress 
in co-operative association, but 
with the advent of the Federal 
Farm Board other lines are also 
expected to show as much if not 
more progress. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

With the passage of the 15th 
Census Bill, to be taken under the 
direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the fourth section of this 
act easily makes the 15th census the 
most comprehensive United States 


Census ever taken. Prior ones 
have been confined almost entirely 
to population, but this census, to 
quote from the fourth section of 
the Act, authorizes “inquiries re- 
lationg to population, to agriculture, 
to irrigation, to unemployment and 
to mines.” 

To credit managers of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, in- 
interested in bankruptcy, attention 
is particularly called to the report 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, entitled “Credit 
Extension and Business Failures 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 
627.” The pamphlet has been re- 
cently issued and may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce upon request. 

A sub-committee of two members 
of the Uniform Mechanics’ Lien 
Committee is now considering a 
suggested law which will embody a 
bond feature. It will be recalled 
that in the November issue of the 
Crepit Wor.p the statement was 
made that the committee might ul- 
timately get together on the bond 
featute and it is the evident desire 
of many of those interested in the 
Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Law for 
the several States to get something 
as closely approaching the Public 
Works Act of the Federal Govern- 
ment, known as the Heard Act, as 
possible. This act with its various 
phases and discussed in the light 
of the decisions of the Federal 
Courts is to be found in the “Law 
of Government Contracts, Second 
Edition.” 

BANKING 

One of the few committees of 
the Senate organized and author- 
ized to sit during the recess is the 
committee on banking currency, 
and this committee had under con- 
sideration on June 26 a Resolution 
of Senator King of Utah (S. Res. 
71) to provide for an investigation 
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of the banking situation of the 
country with particular reference 
to the possibility of restricting rel- 
ative credits. The committe did not 
take any action on the resolution at 
its hearing held a few days after 
the Senate recessed. 

Senators Glass and Brookhart 
are attempting to reach the motive 
for the King resolution, that is 
stock exchange speculation, with 
amendments to the tariff bill pro- 
posing taxes on sales on margin. 

PENDING LEGISLATION 

The Borah Bill, S. 108, to pre- 
vent dumping in interstate agricul- 
tural produce has passed the Sen- 
ate, but has not yet been acted upon 
in the House of Representatives. 

On June 4, Senator Couzens of 
Michigan introduced a bill to regu- 
late motor vehicles engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, known as S. 
1351, and on June 10 Chairman 
Parker of the Interstate House 
Committee introduced S. 3822, hav- 
ing to do with the same subject. 
No action has been taken on either 
bill. 

S. 1099, introduced by Senator 
Goff, of West Virginia, to prohibit 
the sending and receipt of stolen 
property through interstate com- 
merce, and traffic in the same, and 
H. R. 119, Representative LaGuar- 
dia in the House for the same pur- 
pose, will be before Congress when 
the committees are organized and 
ready for work. 

Railroad consolidation will be 
cared for by S. 668, introduced by 
Senator Fess, of Ohio, and H. R. 
3208, introduced by Congressman 
Parker, of New York. 

Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, 
through the medium of S. 1247, 
proposes the fixing and establish- 
ing of legal and contract rates of 
interest between persons, firms, as- 
sociations and corporations when 
residents of different states, and 
prescribing penalties. The maxi- 
mum rate to be allowed is 10 per 
cent. 


S. J. Res. 58, introduced by 
Senator Phipps, of Colorado, cre- 
ates a commission to study the pro- 
posals for a national system of ex- 
press motorways, and H. J. Res 


107, introduced by Congressman 
Robinson, of Kentucky, on June 
13, is a companion measure. 
ReEcENT DECISIONS 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit has handed down 
a decision which holds that a pref- 
erence was not granted where an 
automobile dealer within four 
months prior to bankruptcy gave a 
chattel mortgage to a bank cover- 
ing certain automobiles for which 
the bank had been holding ware- 
house and trust receipts, it having 
financed the purchase of same from 
the manufacturers. The chattel 
mortgage was held not to have op- 
erated as a preference, since valu- 
able consideration, the 
showing title in it, was given by the 
bank for the mortgage at the time 
it was executed. The bank having 
title transferred it to the dealer and 
received a mortgage for money it 
had advanced when it took title. 
In this case the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy had filed a petition to cover 
the alleged preference. 


receipts 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit in a recent 
case held that a District Court, sit- 
ting as a Court of Bankruptcy, has 
jurisdiction to review an order of 
a referee allowing a claim of a 
creditor, upon a petition of another 
creditor, who has opposed the al- 
lowance before the referee, it not 
being necessary in such cases that 
the petition be filed by the trustee 
as the representative of all the 
creditors. The District Court in 
dismissing the petition to review 
the order of the referee, held in 
effect that it lacked jurisdiction 
over the matter. (Flanders Co. et 
al v. Graham.) 

In the case of Mirsky & Co., 
bankrupt, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit held 
that the claims of a scheduled cred- 
itor against a bankrupt estate may 
be allowed even though proof of 
claim was filed after a composition 
had been confirmed by the District 
Court, where the debt was disputed 
and was secured by the filing of a 
surety bond conditioned on pay- 
ment of the claim which might later 
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Your Collections 


— 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 


Address: 
MERCHANTS BLDG. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 








Chicago 
Collections 


Should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


Collection Department of 

the Chicago Credit Bureau, 

Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Chicago 


35 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports Collections 
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The Biggest Problem in 
Retailing Today 


(Continued from page 21) 


mon sense and an appreciation of the personal view- 
point of the man or woman to whom credit is granted 
is also vital. 

There are other points, such as those of an adequate 
organization, an organization big enough to handle the 
multiple details of your job, and not big enough to 
stagger it to the overhead, details of investigation, de- 
tails of letter writing and personalized cases, all of 
these must be taken into consideration, and all of 
these, gentlemen, an examination of what goes to make 
up a good credit manager only serves the more clearly 
to indicate to us how big this job is; not only the job 
of the credit of the country at large, not only the job 
of the handling of the retail credit business, not only 
the job of being responsible for the twenty-six billions 
of dollars or more, that is represented by retail credit 
every year, but this job of being a credit manager. 

Some day, possibly you men and women, who hold 
that position, may be dignified by the title of “First 
Vice-President in charge of Credit Operations.” I do 
not know, you may be raised up to the heights and 
given offices with mahogany furniture and oriental 
rugs, but it seems to me that, right now, you are hav- 
ing the biggest possible recognition of the job you 
are doing in being told that you are credit managers, 
that you are managing, or at least expected to man- 
age, this problem, that is the biggest of the entire 
retail world; this problem that calls for the manage- 
ment and the scientific handling of twenty-six billions 
of dollars, or one and a half times the total national 
debt of the United States. I thank you. 


Co-ordination and 
Co-operation 


(Continued from page 13) 


ers—I am speaking of our own people now, and not 
retailers—come into a case, get the case before the 
courts—and you ought to know, just briefly for a 
minute, that the National Association of Credit Men 
have investigated twenty-six hundred cases of fraud, 
helped to bring about eighteen hundred indictments, 
sent seven hundred and twenty-five to the penitentiary, 
and recovered one million, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in stolen assets and turned them back to 
creditors, since 1925. Yet, there are any number of 
credit men in America, today, who have their hands 
held out for a compromise, and will come before the 
Federal and State Courts and smear themselves and 
smear business and smear the National Association of 


Credit Men and the National Association of Retail 
Credit Men. They are the people who have not yet 
learned business integrity, they would rather collect 
twenty cents on the dollar of a bill of one hundred 
and fifty dollars than maintain the high business ethics 
necessary, particularly at this stage of American in- 
dustrial development. 

We have them everywhere, we have them in our own 
ranks, I hope you haven’t any, but that kind of thing, 
that kind of compromising ought to be eliminated at 
a place that you call the Convention City of your 
Association. It is one of the great values that ought 
to be attendant upon your attendance at such a meet- 
ing. Therefore, I hope your stay in Nashville will 
really bring about the values intended, and that you 
will go back home, capable of using the word “co- 
operation” in a larger sense; that you will draw from 
other men something in the form of inspiration; that 
you will even have the character to sit up there, as 
you are now doing, on a hot day, and go through with 
a program. I know in our own family, we do not 
get anywhere until we drill, “Stay by that program— 
play out that set.” 

There is nothing in our work except the spirit of 
self sacrifice, the spirit of discipline, the spirit of 
courage ; such men and such women, with their shoul- 
ders to the economic wheel, are the ones who are go- 
ing to turn it over; they are the ones who are going 
to make a profit out of business, and when that is 
done, then our position in American development is 
justified and is taken care of for the future. 





Work of the Federal 


Trade Commission 


(Continued from page 10) 
every day by experts; the majority of business today 
believes that honesty is not only the best policy, but 
that it pays the highest dividends. 

Oh, I have no sympathy whatever with those dema- 
gogues and bolshevists and reformers and fools, who 
go out the length and breadth of this land, preaching 
a doctrine that theft and dishonesty are synonymous 
with American business. The pocketbook does not 
measure honesty in business. I do not believe that 
richness implies wrong, or poverty implies right; I 
do not believe that success is a crime nor that failure 
is a virtue; I do believe that honesty and energy and 
industry and success must be recognized and reward- 
ed, if civilization is to endure. I do not believe that 
weakness and idleness and failure can be glorified in 
the nation’s life. I believe the greatest incentive to 
human endeavor is the certainty that every man will 
receive the reward of his honesty, either of hand or 
brain. I still believe that the Stars and Stripes float over 
the grandest heritage of the human race. (Applause. ) 














Our Service Department 
(Continued from page 26) 


we are not permitted to buy these organizations out- 
right, we must seek our results entirely through co-op- 
eration, which, in the end, is a much better way. 

These one thousand and more Bureaus throughout 
the United States are only serving approximately one- 
tenth of the business to which we are entitled. The 
Service Department Bureau of your organization feels 
that it is justly entitled (providing the individual Bu- 
reau is efficient) to all reporting of the community, 
to all reporting of the State, to all the reporting busi- 
ness of the entire United States. We are not hand- 
ling more than one-tenth of the automobile finance 
reporting, we are handling practically none of the fire, 
casualty and life insurance reporting, and that is our 
business, in order that we might serve you better, in 
order that we might give you the benefit of all that 
vast volume of information, that necessarily comes 
through those channels. 

You can assist by co-operating more fully with your 
Local Bureaus, giving that Bureau your best thought, 
seeing to it that you have some of these thoughts that 
will create greater efficiency. The other thought, 
which is the last one I want to leave with you, is 
simply this, that you can greatly assist us credit grant- 
ers throughout the United States, if you will divert all 
your informatior. through the Bureaus rather than 
through the direct inquiry. That situation has been 
taken care of in a much better way during the past 
two years than formerly, but as yet you are losing a 
lot of information that is of value by not seeing to it 
that your Bureau is the central clearing house for all 
information, and eliminate all direct inquiries. 





National Retail Credit Survey 
(Continued from page 14) 


You will notice in the report that you have, the losses 
of department stores which use a Credit Bureau are 
approximately the same as those of the department 
stores which do not use Credit Bureaus. That is the 
only exception to the general rule. We have found 
that, on the whole, the stores that use Credit Bureaus 
have lower losses than those who do not. The pos- 
sible explanation of the department stores is that so 
few department stores do not use Credit Bureaus. I 
believe statistics there show that approximately ninety 
per cent of all department stores use Credit Bureaus. 


Now,. about the future plan of the Credit Survey: 
As I just told you, these questionnaires are coming in, 
perfectly filled out, many of them, and will continue 
to do so for the next two or three months. We figure 
that on the first of September, we will be able to tab- 
ulate and analyze and get ready for publishing of 
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this material. Just as soon as the material is in print, 
copies of it will be sent to all the Credit Bureaus of 
the National Retail Credit Association, and anyone 
else who would like copies of these reports can have 
them if they will drop a note to the Department of 
Commerce and make a request for copies, they will 
be sent free. 


In conclusion, I just want to say again that the 
National Retail Credit Survey is a big thing, it is 
nation-wide, includes all lines of retail trade in all 
sizes of establishments, and it is going to be a fine 
success, and let me tell you again, the thing was initi- 
ated by the leaders of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and carried out with the co-operation of the 
one thousand Credit Bureaus of the Association. I 
thank you. 





“Retail Credit 
Practice” 


The Latest and Best Book 
Covering Every Angle 
of Retail Credit 


Seven hundred members of the 
N.R.C.A. have purchased this book 
and all agree it should be on the desk 
of every Retail Credit Manager. 


The authors, John T. Bartlett and 
Charles M. Reed, explain in a simple 
and interesting way present day 
methods for increasing efficiency, 
eliminating loss and promoting in- 
creased sales. 
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The Price is $4.00 per Copy 
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Order from 


National Retail 
Credit Association 


Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Finance Committee 
Report 
(Continued from page 27) 

a clear grasp of his department and its problems, but 
he is deeply interested in everything with which he is 
entrusted. Any and all suggestions made to him by 
the Committee were taken up with the keenest inter- 
est, and which resulted in many instances in a further 
clarification of any items or records involved. 

The Chairman of this Committee had the privilege 
of conferring with the Auditors during the course of 
their work in auditing the books and records for the 
fiscal year now closed. ‘The Chairman is pleased to 
report that the audit completed last month is the most 
exacting and comprehensive in the history of the 
Association. ‘This in some measure was made pos- 
sible by the fact that the records and materials from 
which the audit is made were such as to allow the 
work of the auditors to proceed with smoothness and 
assurance, 

The Chairman of this Committee has studied the 
report of the auditors and has reconciled each and 
every item in comparison with the data and figures 
accumulated by the Committee during the fiscal year. 
The Auditors’ report, together with the report of the 
Manager-Treasurer, is available to all members and 
the Finance Committee deem it unnecessary to repro- 
duce or recapitulate the figures in this report already 
embodied in the other reports here mentioned. 

In preparing the budget at the beginning of the 
year, the Committee, working in close co-operation 
with the President and Manager-Treasurer, endea- 
vored to reduce clerical hire in some measure without 
impairing efficiency of operation. It was afterward 
found that in closing up the Tracing and Collection 
Systems Department, the entire working force on 
hand at the beginning of the year were necessary dur- 
ing the entire year. In addition to the specific items 
mentioned, the detail of operations continues to in- 
crease. This is borne out by the fact that although 
there has been no net increase in membership, the in- 
come from operation has increased materially as 
against the previous year. 

It has already been mentioned that the budget was 
based on the requirements of the Association operat- 
ing on the policy laid down for the fiscal year now 
ended. The splendid results achieved are in a large 
measure due to the wise leadership of President Hew- 
itt, Manager-Treasurer Woodlock and Secretary 
Hulse, all working in close co-operation with the 
Finance Committee. 

During the year, the Committee has suggested the 
possibility of discontinuing the Service Bulletin and 
embodying all essential features of the Bulletin in the 
Crepit Worip. If this was determined practical, it 
would result in a considerable saving to the Associa- 
tion, and provide one definite medium of contact with 
all members of the Association. It is recommended, 


therefore, that the incoming Board of Directors give 
due consideration to this proposal, keeping in mind 
the desirability of departmentizing the CrepiT Wor LD. 

Having in mind the continued growth of the Asso- 
ciation and consequent increase in unit operation, it 
is recommended that the Board of Directors consider 
the advisability of devising some system which would 
relieve the President from countersigning checks for 
authorized expenditures for which provision has been 
made in the Budget. 

It is further recommended that unless arrangements 
have already been made by the Treasurer, the Board 
of Directors shall authorize negotiations for such 
banking arrangements as may be made to insure the 
saving of the monthly service charge for handling 
coupons imposed during the past year. 

The Committee renews its recommendation that a 
sinking fund be established as a reserve and invested 
in properly recognized securities. It is recommended 
that the Board of Directors give due consideration to 
the operation of the Better Letter Service project, al- 
ready a source of profit, to determine if that project 
should be enlarged upon on a more profitable basis. 

The Committee shares with the officers, directors 
and members of the Association in the satisfaction 
afforded in closing the fiscal year of the Association 
in such financial condition and in passing on to the in- 
coming administration a record unparalleled in the 
history of the Association. 

The Committee records its appreciation of the uni- 
form courtesy and helpfulness displayed by all con- 
cerned, which has made its work pleasant and effec- 
tive for the lasting good of the Association. 

(Signed) Stpnty E. BLanpForp, Chairman. 
G. C. Driver. J. W. MEHLING. 





Washington Bulletin 


(Continued from page 29) 

be proved. However, it also ruled that an un- 
scheduled creditor may not file his proof after 
the composition had been confirmed, since _ if 
he did not know of the composition proceedings the 
discharge did not bind him (Sec. 14 (c) and 17 of 
the Bankruptcy Act), and if he did know of the pro- 
ceedings and did not file a proof of his claim before 
confirmation it is his own neglect. 





FOR SALE 
An up-to-date Credit Bureau, organized about four 
months; new steel mahogany equipment. Located in 
city with population of 20,000. Has a good size mem- 
bership. Bureau can be purchased ‘reasonable. For fur- 
ther information write Box K, Credit World. 





POSITION WANTED 
By Credit, Collection and Office Manager with ten 
years experience. Can furnish best of references. 
Available at present. West or Middle West preferred. 
Address Box J, The Credit World. 








